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LOST LEGENDS OF THE WEST by Brad William* 
and Choral Pepper. The authors Bxamfol* the 
"lofe, legends, characters and myths ihoT gtew 
out of the Old West in ri sequel to their popu> 
lot fn st book. The Mysterious West. Included 
among the more than 20 "lost legends ait 
such intriguing subjects as lost bones, lost 
ladies, lost towns and lost diamonds. Hard 
cover, illustrated, 192 pages, $5.95. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA BY ROAD, AIRPLANE AND 
BOAT by Cliff Cross. AuthjJi of a popular travel 
guide to the mainland of Mexico. Cross has 
compiled a comprehensive book on Bn;ti Cali- 
torrnu. The new guide •> well illustrated with 
detailed mops of the villages and bays along 
the 1000-mile route plus travel, hrstory and 
fishing information Large format, heavy paper- 
back. 170 pages. S3. 50 

RELIC— TRAILS TO TREASURE by Wes and Ruby 
Bressie. Relics which recently were consideiod 
only |unk today are collectors items. Tins un 
usual book lists hundreds of items with their 
current value such as arrowheads, dulls, ketlles 
posters or wbat-hove you With this book you II 
want to take another look at the junk stored 
in your attic or garage. Heavy paperback. 191 
pages, profusely illustiulid $4 r >0 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN ARTS & CRAFTS hy Tom 
8ahti. Beautifully illustrated with 4 colai pnoto 
graphs, this book describes the arts and ciafts 
of the Indians of the SoUbwest and offers sua 
gestions on what to buy and bow to lodge 
authentic lewehy. rugs, baskets and pottery. 
Large formal heavy paperback. 32 pages. 
$1.00. 

NEW MEXICO PLACE NAMES edned by T. M. 

Pearce. Lists and gives a concise history of the 
places, towns, former sites, mountains, mesas, 
rivers, etc., in New Mexico, including those set- 
tled by the early Spaniards Good for treasure 
hunters, bottle collectors and history buffs. 
Paperback, 187 pages with mare than 5000 
names, $2.45. 

OLD MINES AND GHOST CAMPS OF NEW MEXI- 
CO by Fayette Jones, sprinted from New Mexi 
co Mines and Minerals, 1905. Covers mines and 
camps up to that date only Descriptive land- 
marks make it easy for a reader to identity, lo- 
cations. Illustrated with photos and digrams. 
Paperback. 214 pages. $4.00. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCKIES 
by Robert L. Brown. vVnllen by the author of 
Jeep Trails to Colorado Ghost Towns this book 
deals with ghost towns accessible by passen 
ger car. Gives directions and maps for finding 
towns along with historical hacknrounds. Hard- 
cover, 401 pages, $6.25 




Camping 
Handbook 




CAMPING HANDBOOK 

By the Editors of Sunset Books 

Formerly ''tied Family Camping, tins "ew 
book has been completely revised and 
provides basic information and practical 
aspects of imng out of doors. Lhupters 
includes locating curnpgrounds getting 
ready for your trip, selecting equipment, 
cooking, renting ana buying vehicles 
first aid, hiking arid many others. Willi 
this book you can start planning your 
vacation now. Large format, well Illu- 
strated, heavy paperback. 96 pages. 

$1,95 



WHEN ORDERING BOOKS 
PLEASE 

Add 50 cents PER ORDER 

(Not Each Book) 
for handling and mailing 
CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ALSO 
ADD 5 PERCENT SALES TAX 

Send check or money order to Desert Moga- 
jine Book Shop. Palm Desert, California 
92260. Sorry, b ut we cannot Accept cho'ges 
or CO D. orders. 



1 200 BOTTLES PRICED by John C Tibbitts. Up 

dated edition of one of the best ol the buttle 
books $4 50 

"V GHOSTS OF THE ADOBE WALLS by Nell Murbar- 
ger, the well known 'roving reporter of the 
desert." An intimate chronicle of Arliana's once- 
booming mining towns, stage stations, army 
posts, marauding Indians und lantastic In. man 
characters. 3R0 pages, illustrated. Hardcover 
$7.50. 

ESTEVANICO THE BLACK by John Upton Terrell 

The discoverer of Arizona. New Mexico and 
Cibola was octuallj' an African slave who was 
finally slain by Indians because he lived too 
well, according to this well documented and 
controversial book E<ce lent reading by the 
author of Journey Into Darkness, Black Robes, 
and other histories of the West. Hardcover, 155 
pages, $6 95 

TERRIBLE TRAIL, the Meek Cutoff, 1845 by Clark 
and Tiller, Nurmtes the Pagic tale of the Meek 
"flfe'ffffiti yd lays the groundwork For a 

solution totTie Blue Bucket lost gold. $4.00. 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN TRIBES by Tom Bahti. 

An excellent description history and currenr 
status of the Indians of tie Soulhwest. including 
dates of their ceremonies and celebrations. Pro 
fusely illustrated with 4 color photographs ot 
the Indian Country and -he oils and crafts ol 
the many tribes. Laige four, at, heavy papet 
back, 72 pages, $2,00. 

NAVAJO RUGS. PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE by 
Gilbert S. Maxwell. Concerns 'he history legends 
and descriptions of No raia rugs. Full color 
photos. Paper, $2.50. 

THE DESERT LAKE by Sessions S Wheeler, Tfie 
story of Nevada s intrigcing Pyramid Lake its 
ancient history nrcheolcgical firi-.U, geology 
lish and bird life Paperback $2. 50. 
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SOUTHWEST INDIAN COUNTRY by the Editors 

of Sunset Books. A (onnic anil comprehensive 
guide covering the 48 reservations and Pueblo 
villages in Anzona, Utah, New Me*ico and 
Colorado. Includes what to see, how to buy, 
conduct, history, und ceremonials. Large format, 
colored illustrations, heavy paperback, SO 
pages, $1.95. 

COLORFUL DESERT W1LDFLOWERS by Groce and 
Onos Ward. Segregated into categories of red, 
blue, wtiite and yellow for easier identification, 
there are 190 four-color photos of flowers found 
in Hie Mu|.w<- : I'olomitu tmd Wesrerrl Anzonu 
deserts, all ol which also have common and 
scientific names plus descriptions. Heavy, slick 
paperback. $4.50, 

<j£ GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Murbar- 

ger is a fast moving chronicle of Western boom- 
camp and bonanza. Rich in human interest as 
well as authentic history, this book covers ghost 
towns of Nevada, western Utah and eastern 
California, Hardcover, 291 pages. Price $6 75. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by Roger 
Tory Peterson. The standard book for field iden- 
tification sponsored by 1he National Audubon 
Society. 2nd edition, enlarged with new section 
on Hawaiian birds. 65fi in full color. Hardcover. 
$5 95 

•4— THE GILA river of the southwest by Edwin Code. 

' Illustrated by Ross Santee. Marvelous combina 
lion of history, geography, anecdote and atmos 
pfiere writlen w.th sophistication, wit and au 
thorily. Now in paperback, 400 pages. $1.60 

"HEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS by 
Robert L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, infor- 
mal history of life in the mining camps deep in 
Colorado Rockies. Fifty eight towns are included 
the almost inaccessible mountain fastness of the 
as examples of the vigorous struggle for exist- 
ence in the mining camps of the West. 239 
wages, illustrated end sheet map Hardcover. 
S5.50. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA by the Editors of Sun- 
set Books. An il Initiated guide to Southern Cali- 
fornia, this is another in Sunset Books series. It 
presents in capsule form most of the interesting 
places to visit in the Southland. Heavy paper- 
back, H x 11 format, 12B pages, $1.95 

WESTERN CAMPSITE DIRECTORY by the Editors 
of Sunset Books. Just published, this book lists 
more than 5000 private and public camp- 
grounds in the 1 1 western states and British 
Columbia and Western Alberta, including hun- 
dreds of new campsites to care for the ever 
increasing amount of people taking to the open 
road. Just right for planning a vacation. Large 
format, slick paperback, illustrated, 1 ?S pages. 
$1.95. 



NOTICE!! 
OUT-OF-PRINT 

LOWER CALIFORNIA GUIDEBOOK 

Known os the "bible" for Baja Califor- 
nia travelers, is temporarily out-of-print 
and will not be available until this fall- 
However, another excellent guide to the 
peninsula, "Baja California" by Cliff 
Cross, is awailoble. See review on Ihis 
page. 
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JOIN THE FUN 
GET INTO THE 

SWING 
TUMBLING'S 
THE THING 




Not o toy, but an nil-steel machine .with 
neopjene liner built to Inst and do to 
professional job of polishing gems. 




Abrasives and polish, enough to do 2 
full loads. 



i 



The hest-selling book on how to get the 
best polished stones ond how to assemble 
it into jewelry. 

AND 

FREE 

4 Pounds of crushed Gem ftock tram 
the Deserts of Old Mexico 

ALL FOR JUST 

$38,95 

Postpaid 
GEM & MINERAL SUPPLIES 

1741 CHERRY AVENUE 

MAIL ADDRESS: 
Box 4073-D, Long Beach, Calif. 90804 
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N THESE somewhat apprehensive 
times with lawlessness on the up- 
swing it was encouraging to receive a 
clipping from Alva Sliger in Sunland, 
California. According to the California 
Fish and Game Code, Section 100, it 
is a misdemeanor to sell, purchase, 
needlessly harm, take or shoot a pro- 
jectile at a desert tortoise. A Bakers- 
field resident was arrested with 35 
tortoise in his possession and an addi- 
tional 117 were discovered at his 
home. In the Kern River Rand Judic- 
ial District Justice Court in Johannes- 
burg he was fined S^K) and sentenced to six months in jail which was suspended 
and placed on probation for three years while an accomplice was meted out a &210 
fine. It's about time we got tough and put some backing to our often disregarded 
fish and game laws. 



Alva also enclosed another clipping from the Mo jure Desert Neu:\ which 
will bring joy to many camping readers. Red Rock Canyon (Desert, Jan. '70) 
C alifornia's newest state park, now has a resident ranger. With proper policing 
and the mere presence of park rangers the Red Rock Canyon area will again become 
a favorite spot for Southern Califoniians to get away from the crush of suburbia. 



last July we ran a short article entitled "Sierra Siesta for a Slim Princess" 
about the ten -wheel Baldwin locomotive and the narrow gauge line it ran on. Reader 
response was terrific so I know they will appreciate this month's cover which shows 
the old depot and an old wagon from days gone by. They arc part of the Laws Rail- 
road Museum and Historical site at Laws, California, just five miles north of Bishop 
on State Highway 6 and it will make an interesting side-trip for the multitude who 
traverse- Highway f$5 during their summer sojourns. 



On the summer vacation theme, camping and nature programs in the Mt. 
San Jacinto Wilderness State Park at the top of the Palm Springs Aerial Tramway 
were announced by Park Ranger Ken Smith. These include 2 p.m. slide talks Satur- 
day and Sunday; 3 p.m. nature walks Saturday and Sunday and for overnight campers, 
7 p.m. campfire talks in the Long Valley camp any night the camp is in use. Long 
Valley Croup Camp is open to limited groups of M) on a reservation basis only. There 
is no charge for the use of the camp. Another new camp is Tamarack Valley Camp, 
2i/ 2 miles from Long Valley. Contact the Ranger Station, P.O. f 5 rawer HP, Palm 
Springs, Calif. 92262 for reservations and information. The Tramway, incidentally, 
will be closed Tuesdays and Wednesdays for the summer season. 

Someone told me that he thought Desert was a nice magazine but too dry. 
I think we've found the solution in a new author whose initial work appears under 
the title of "The Last of the Mountain Men." Bill Mack has a sense of humor and 
can put it down on paper along with considerable talent in sketching as is evidenced 
by the map accompanying the story. I hope you will agree with me and look forward 
to more of Mack, and hope that "The Last . . ." will only be the first. 




IN OUR last column we discussed agate 
as a form of quart;:. There are other 
forms of quartz we plan to describe in 
future columns. To make the story of 
quartz even more interesting, there are 
u number of other minerals that are 
nearly identical chemically with quartz, 
but have other characteristics that set 
them apart. Opal is the most common 
and interesting. 

Opal, like quartz, is a chemical com- 
pound of one atom of silicon and two 
atoms of oxygen (Si02), but also has 
the addition of a molecule of water 
(H20) attached to each silicon dioxide 
molecule. The mineralogist writes the 
formula as SiO2-H20. The water is not 
intermixed with the quartz, but is a 
separate entity attached to it, 

All of the molecules in opal evidently 
do not have water attached to them. The 
highest amount of water is about 13 
percent. This variation is quite import- 
ant, and will be discussed later in this 
column and in later columns. 

The addition of the attached water 
produces a mineral entirely different 
from quartz. At one time opal was 
thought to be a form of quartz, but in- 
vestigations have proved that it is a 
separate mineral. Opal never forms crys- 
tals, and its hardness is about 6 in com- 
parison to 7 of quartz. Opal has a lower 
specific gravity than quartz and thus is 
lighter in weight. Specific gravity is the 
measurement of weight when comparing 
two articles of the same exact size. The 
above differences between opal and 
quartz are the most pronounced, but 
not the full list. 

The most important characteristic, of 
opal, at least in the minds of most peo- 
ple, is the ability to show rainbow colors 
within the material. This is sometimes, 
(but erroneously) called fire. Opal with 



this play of colors should be correctly 
called precious opal. Fire opal is a red 
or orange material with a play of color, 
and is a type of precious opal. The most 
famous location for precious opal is Au- 
stralia, with much of the rough material 
and gems presently on the market origin- 
ating from there. 

If we can forget about precious opal 
tor a few minutes (this is difficult to do), 
we will find that there is another class 
of opal known as common opal. Gener- 
ally, any opal that does not show color 
play, can be classified as common opal. 
Within this class are many sub-classes. 
If the material is orange or red, it is 
called cherry opal. If it is a colorless 
coating on rock surfaces and resembles 
drops of water, it is called hyalite opal. 
If it is the agent that has helped to pre- 
serve what is commonly known as petri- 
fied wood, it is known as wood opal. 
This list could go on. Each form of com- 
mon opal has a color, surface texture, or 
impurities that sets it apart from the 
others, but the basic ingredients are still 
the same: a silicon dioxide molecule with 
an attached water molecule. 

The formation of opal is evidently 
very similar to that of quartz. Solutions 
of a high temperature are introduced 
into a rock formation and, upon cooling, 
the silicon dioxide molecules cannot re- 
main in solution and are deposited on the 
rockwalls. There is one basic difference; 
for some reason not fully understood, 
some of the silicon dioxide molecules 
have an affinity for some of the water in 
which they are dissolved, and carry them 
over into the deposition. It is obvious 
that the affinity must be present before 
the temperature has dropped to the point 
of deposition, and not afterwards. If this 
were not true, the mineral deposited 
would be quartz, which as soon as it is 
formed, is completely stable and could 
not be altered by the addition of water. 

This deposition of opal can take place 
within the small bubble-like spaces in 
lava, or as seams in other rocks, much 
the same as agate. The opal may be in- 
jected into a fossil bed and be found as 
a filling in cracks, or even as the filling 
of clam or snail shells. This happened in 
Australia. In this case, the calcite (lime- 
stone) shell of the clam or snail had 
been dissolved away before the opal -bear- 
ing solution was injected into it. The 
sight of one of these shells, perfectly 



preserved to the finest detail, and blaz- 
ing with all the colors of the rainbow, is 
nearly too much to believe. 

The reason for the play of color in 
precious opal has been pondered, dis- 
cussed, argued and investigated for as 
long as opal has been known. We are not 
sure that it has been correctly explained 
as yet. Recent investigations in Australia 
have shown opal to be made up of clust- 
ers of extremely small spheres, visible 
only under extremely high magnification. 
These spheres are laid out in rows, with 
many parallel rows making up the mass. 
Some of the rows have spheres missing 
here and there, with the rows losing their 
precision. This lack of precision probably 
accounts for the lack of crystals or any 
regular outward form. It also may account 
at least in part for the play of color. 

All of these unseen, but definite, 
characteristics are probably the result of 
the attached water, and the variation of 
the amount of water in turn undoubtedly 
has an effect on the mysterious play of 
color. 

The amount of attached water has 
other effects on opal. We will repeat 
that the water is not chemically part of 
the silicon dioxide molecule, but remains 
as a separate water molecule, As we all 
know, water evaporates, and this is the 
most noticeable effect. Those opals with 
the warer percentages nearer to \() f / f 
show this evaporation greater than those 
of lower percentages. When the water 
evaporates, the opal does not turn into 
quartz, but instead it leaves a small open- 
ing or weak spot. These spaces left by 
the evaporating water are joined by a 
crack, and given the correct amount of 
time, the opal may fall into a number of 
pieces. We have observed- and heard- 
of — many fine opals that have done ex- 
actly this. This very undesirable feature 
has, in part, accounted for the supersti- 




$$ TREASURE $$ 

New reyolmionaty analytical Iranskstoriied 
melaE detector will distinyuisli 41 yold Liar 
Tr£>rn a tin can. No more 1 miiece-ssii r y dig 
ging for lin cans, nails, bonle caps, ate. Also 
lealores push InrlTon [lining, ainomitlic tun 
mg, loudspeaker. Negligible ground pickun. 
Greatest detection range. Bp, Many models 
tree catalog and comjik-lt comparison de- 



tection cltart 



UABQINEB ELECTRONICS CO 

Dept. 2!, 472S North 7lli Ayl., PI1uen.11. Am 35013 




of the West 






By Brad Williams and 
Choral Pepper 

Did the United States Government renlly 
steal Puncho Villas head two and a half 
years after his burial? Where does ihe 
North American Bigfoot roam* 5 In (tat. 
book, (i sequel to the aurhor s popular 
The Mysterious West, Brad Williams and 
r'horal Pepper examine mnny Imle known 
'.lories and legends of the American Wer.l 
Here the render will find a variety ol 
fantastically conceived hocnei along Willi 
new factual evidence !o support 1 1 1 1 ■ 
validity of slorip'. formerly resumed I;, 
he In If. 

flie story behind I o| ifornia % lost (hero 
kee diamond mine, the lost secrets ol 
Charles Hatfield — super rainmaker, who 
twice nearly washed San Diego off the 
map, the lost site of the Calavaros skull 
and the mystery of the Port Oxford 
meteorite are but ri few of the plipno 
mpna disri/ssed. 

Hnrdrovei .llustraled, 19? pages 

$5.95 

Send check or money order to 

DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP 

Palm Desert, California V2260 

Add 50c for postage and handling 

California residents please add 30 cents 
sales rax. 
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THf WONDERFUL PARTNERSHIP 

OF ANIMALS AND MAN 

By K. I.. Boynton 

Illustrated by Wendell K. Hall 

This book steujd be read and reread. 
It i^r.tplik-.ilSy and dramatically tells the 
story (if how life- uti earth developed 
through the ages by plants and animals 
working together and how it is this same 
partnership that keeps it going today. It 
shows how man — the late-comer in the 
partnership is at last learning to dn his 
share. 

It in trod nets readers to fascinating 
faus about their environment, facts that 
will open their eyes to what even very 
tiny animals are doing for them every 
day, It ties these facts together in a quick - 
ly understandable pattern that shows why 
tli is valuable help must continue, and why 
misuse of the earth by pollution and 
thoughtlessness must stop. If this misuse- 
does not stop man will destroy his parl- 
ners. himself, and bring to an end all 
life i m earth. 

We are exceptionally proud Mr. Boyn- 
ton contributes a monthly article to Des- 
ert Magazine- on animal lift- such as the 
une in this issue on the Poorwdll. He not 
only is an authority on life sciences, but 
also lias the writing ability to present 
let hn it a I and complicated ecological mat- 
ters in such a way the layman can absorb 
them 1 Sin nigh ihe fascinating presenta- 
tion. 

During the past J I) years of prol cssion- 
al science writing for the lay reader, his 
work has appeared in magazines, books, 
anthologies, yearbooks, school texts and 
in Braille. He is a former staff member 
of the Field Museum of Natural History 
in ( hit ago and a former asssitant direc- 
tor tsf the Chicago Academy of Sciences, 

Mr. Boynton said he decided to write 

'I'bc \\"'Hider\iil partnership '4 Anhnah 

itfld: M'M because "'nobody can expect 



anybody to understand why pollution is 
going to be fatal, and why the environ- 
mefll must lie protected, if they don't 
know burnt the groat work) of nature 
works." 

The book is beautifully illustrated by 
Wendell K. Hall, who is nationally re- 
cognized for his ability to bring animal 
drawings tip life. Cooperating with 
"{rive The Earth a Chance" and other 
similar programs, the book is specially 
priced, below cost "to give the greatest 
number of readers- young and old — the 
opportunity of using it for a better un- 
derstanding of the Good Farth, Large 
H x 1 1 format, heavy paper, 4« pages, 
SI. 00. Highly recommended for anyone 
who has an interest in staying alive. 



IN THE SHADE OF THE 
JUNIPER TREE 
By 



Of all the dynamic characters in Cali- 
fornia's dramatic and colorful history, 
none stands out more vividly than Juni- 
pexo Serra. the lame Franciscan monk 
who forged the early links in the Cali- 
fo, 



A man of tenacity and courage, Father 
Serra devoted his life to a sublime and 
unquenchable faith, making immeasurahle 
contrihutions to America's spiritual and 
urliural heritage. 

After years spent as a theologian and 
professor of philosophy at Spain's Uni- 
versity <>f Palma. Father Serra was sent 
to Mexico in tMfi beginning a spiritual 
adventure of hardship and privation that 
lasted the rest of his life. 



years were spent in Mexico 
where he worshipped and lectured. At 
the age of ii. almost crippled by an ul- 
cerated leg. he set out once again, this 
time with an expedition thai traveled al- 
most [0011 miles up the California penin- 
sula (o settle San Diego and Monterey. 

book is the vivid account of the arrest 
and expulsion of the Jesuits from Mexico 
bv King Charles III in 1767. 

finished by Katherine Ainsworth after 
the untimely death in June of \96X of her 
husband, Fdward Ainsworth, noted his- 
torian and columnist for (he Los Angeles 
Tunes. Hardcover, I W pages, SV9=i. 
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C LO R I ETA. NEW MEXICO 



JOHN D. MITCHELL 
Author of 43 articles 
published in 
DESERT Magazine 




JOHN D. MITCHELL 
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DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP 

Send check or money order to Desert Magazine Book Shop 
Palm Desert, California 92260 
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THE OVERLAND STAGE TO CALIFORNIA; THE PONY EXPRESS 1860-1875 
By F. A. Root and W. E. Connelly. 
Greatest source of information on overland stages and 
Pony Express. Nearly 700 pages, lavishly illustrated, 8y 2 xll. 17.50 

LOST MINES AND BURIED TREASURE ALONG THE OLD FRONTIER. 

Another of John D. Mitchell's fine books. 7.50 

BLACK RANGE TALES: by James A. McKenna. 

A chronicle of 60 years of life and adventure in the Southwest. 7.50 
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Geologist Baylor Brooks imports 
part of the statu- fence built by a frail 
woman whose strength came 
from inspiration. 




DiitUNCi THii latter part of" 1941 I 
stopped in Daggett, California to 
visit the late Henry Britt. Henry was a 
long lime desert prospector whose in- 
terest- in mining dated back to I90 5 ) when 
he was a participant in the- roaring activ- 
ities of the Death Valley boom town of 
Skidoo. I was particularly interested in 
mining operations in nearby Ord Moun- 
tains and it was during our discussion of 
that area [ first heard about Mildred 

"Probably you never heard of Mildred 
Willis," Henry said. "She didn't go in 
for mining, yet had she expended the 
10 years of effort al prospecting she put 
into her home site she might have he- 
come wealthy. However, Mildred seemed 
to believe that money had only a minor 
relation to happiness and remained con- 
tent in shaping up her dream. Take a 
run up to the Ord Mountains sometime 
and see the results of her labor." 

In the spring of 1946 1 made the 
long delayed trip to the Willis homesiteby 
way of San Bernardino County's Lucerne 
Valley. As I approached the area I re- 
called Britt's reference to Mildred's ten- 
year efforts and wondered what form 




The remains of a broken dream, ( attic pens are in foreground. 




they would take, when suddenly fetog 
lines of massive stone walls appeared. 
Walls which ran for hundreds of feet as 
true as if they had been laid out with an 
engineer's transit. Other walls built with 
same precision formed small enclosures. 

With a cross section of 1 6 square feet 
the walls cinitaiued approximately 10,880 
cubic feet of stone wei^hin^ roughly ofte 
million pounds ! 

I felt certain Henry Britt had tint 
misled me, but at the same time it seem- 
ed unbelievable that some of the larger 
stones could have been handled hy other 
than .i husky man. 1 went down into 
Ha^ett. looked up Henry Britt and ex- 
pressed my doubts to him. 

"Yes. the walls were built by a wo- 
man." he said, "and a rather small one 
at that; five feel, three in height and 
weighing afeuui £'21 pounds. There hare 
been many others just as incredulous as 
you who have asked the same question. 
Mile red's husband. George, had lost tie 
use of an arm in an accident some years 
back, so the only help he could give was 
to drive the horses that hauled the rocks, 
They had built a sort of drag on whi:h 
Mildred would load the rocks, then un- 
load them where needed. 



"I met Mildred and George Willis 
for the first time when someone staked 
(hem to a few cattle ne;x Yermo. George 
had been a mining promoter in Nevada, 
but apparently his luck ran out. They 
came down here to make a new start by 
setting up a camp along the Mojave 
'hey were doing very well until 
re washed out by a flood, 
"1 next heard that they had moved 
up to the Ord Mountains, That was 
about 191 Y There was plenty of water 
and good grazing up there, which made 
it ideal cattle country. Mildred dug a 



well and struck water at 20 feet. I was 
working at Camp Rock mine at the time 
and often walked the seven miles be- 
tween to visit them. Soon after they got 
settled Mildred built their temporary 
home. It was little more than a stone 
hut about ten square feet, but it provided 
shelter while her dream was taking form. 

"Visitors up there often ask me if Mil- 
dred had a definite plan in mind and I 
tell them that she knew exactly what she 
wanted to do. She used to show me pic- 
tures of Scottish castles from which she 
hoped lo model her home. She loved 
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flowers and intended to make her desert 
kingdom bloom like a paradise, but he- 
fbrc she could busks it a reality she need- 
ed walls to keep out cattle. The walls 
you saw up there are the results of her 
spare time work. I say 'spare time' be- 
cause her real task was taking care of 
her crippled husband and 300 head of 
cattle. 

"One day George became ill and had 
to be taken outside for medical atten- 
tion. Fortunately., Mildred was able to 
sell their cattle for several thousand dol- 
lars. Perhaps it was her intention to re- 
lit ni and complete her dream after George 
recovered, T don't know. Sometime after 
they left word reached me that George 
had passed away in San Diego. Mildred 
never came hack to th 



Since that day when T first saw the 
Willis homes ite I have made several re- 
turn trips to the area. Other than the in- 
creasing array of debris left by careless 
campers, there has been little visible- 
change over the years. Mildred's walls 
still stand and perhaps will remain for 
decades as a monument to a woman's 
dream and the untiring efforts which al- 



most made it come true. 

Students of early Indian culture will 
find much of interest at the Willis 
homesite. The many petroglyphs which 
appear on the granite boulders seem to 
be the art work of nomadic tribes that 
used the area as a watering place. The 
habitable caves I explored indicated past 
occupancy, but do not contain the usual 
debris found in permanent Indian camp 
sites. Part lime inhabitants could have 
been roving groups of Chemehuevis. 
Hemmed in by powerful Yum an tribes 
along the Colorado River and Shashon- 
ean tribes on the western rim of the 
Mojave Desert, the Chemehuevis were 
forced to drift around between the two 
barriers, eking out their subsistence as 
they moved along. They seemed to have 
been peculiarly addicted to scratching 
symbols on smooth rocks near their tem- 
porary camp sites, such as those at the 
Willis site and other Mojave Desert 
areas. 

The Ord Mountains have long been 
a meet a for seekers of earth bound rich- 
es. Prospectors in the region, known lo 
m n ttain deposits of copper and gold, 
have, been many, hut one who stood out 
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from all tSf the others Tor ingenuity and 
l^^U^fijlJjSjSgS was (Hie Broun Osborne. 
Dis- Van Dyke, noted Mojave Desert 
authority, told me afsatit Osborne's 
activities. 

Arounil fMl Oshornc acquired a 
^rou p of minintr claims in the Od 
Mountains and soon after employed a 
0auf of Chinese workmen to build a 
road from E&ggeti to his property. Be- 
fore the project was completed his in- 
terest lagged and he took on a contract 
to haul salt products from Dnnhy Dry 
Lake to the railroad af Danby. Whale 
<>n this job he designed and had built 
a steam tractor to which three steel 
wagons were coupled. Each wagon had 
a steam cylindrr geared to its rear axle. 
Steam was piped 'rom the tractor to 
each wagon, and in spite of its unortho- 
dox construction the combination worked 
very success fu ly, 

Soon after misfortune overtook him 
and for years he remained almost broke, 
Then in 191)6 he made- a comeback. Re- 
sold the Tecopa mines for $3^0,000. The 
Ord Mountains road was rebuilt, the 
steam wagons were brought to Daggett, 
and mining operations were resumed. 
But tow Osborne was an old man. The 
energy and drive that characterized his 
former activities were no longer with 
him, He carried on in a desultory fash- 
ion for a while, then in 1913 he passed 
away. 

A trip through the Ord Mountains 
region offers much in the way of scenic 
grandeur and interesting spots to explore. 
Its e ovation of 401)0 feet assures rainfall 
enough to provide a dazzling spring dis- 
play of wild flowers and cactus blooms. 
And at elevated points along the road 
you can get an awesome view of nearly 
the entire Mojave Desert, which if the 
air is clear may extend to Charleston 
Peak. Nevada, 150 miles away. 

The Willis homes ite may be reached 
by following the improved gravel road 
which extends southward from Daggett, 
then swings southeast to Camp Rock, a 
placer gold operation 20 miles from Dag- 
gett. At approximately l-f miles along 
this road, wheel tracks leading to the 
right mark the Willis turn-off. The area 
may be identified by a hill of huge bould- 
ers. The location is marked as ""Willis 
Well" on some road maps, but the origin- 
al well has been Jioked with debris for 
many years. 



About 4.6 miles east of the Willis 
turn-off a road formerly ran northward 
through an intriguing area known as 
Kane Canyon. Early day road maps show 
a route through the canyon as part of a 
short c li I between NewBerry and Virtor- 
villo. Kane Spring miles down the 
canyon was an important waterhole along 
the route. 

4 he re are many stone formations in the 
canyon, the most striking of which is a 
life-life form of a huge camel costing 
above the canyon wall. Another interest- 
ing geological phenomenon are the re- 



mains of a lava dam which in ages past 
i reateil a large lake from impounded 
storm waters. Eventually the dam was 
swept aside, leaving only the side abut- 
ments which are still visible today. 

1 was told in Daggett that Kane Can- 
yon is part of a game refuge, which 
could account for its abundance of wild- 
life. On a previous trip through the area 
1 saw three Bighorn sheep, a kit fox, and 
several varieties of birds. It's a good lo- 
cation for nature photography — and a 
fitting place to stop and contemplate the 
stone monument lo a woman's dream. Q 
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Those ari; Thunder ei>!>s," 
herder said and showed mc a box 
of oddly shaped rocks with a strange 
pattern of irregular lines £ riss -crossing 
their surface. The rocks, which looked 
like something brought back from the 
moon, were actually volcanic geodes. 
Their hollowed interiors, filled with 
sparkling, quartz crystals, were enough 
to make a rockhound head for the hills. 
I learned they tame from the west side 
of the Dugway Mountain range in north- 
ern Utah and two months later, on at 
beautiful spring day, I turned off State 
36 at Vernon, Utah and headed west on 
a gravel road. 

It's a little over 5(3 miles from Vernon 
to where two ruts leave the gravel road 
and wind northward over the desert to- 
ward the geode beds. This 5$ miles is 
rith in history of the old West for most 
of the way the road follows the Over- 
land Trail. The principal route used dur- 
ing the middle of the last century by 
pros [lectors and Pony Express riders, 
Indians and soldiers, and emigrants and 
outlaws traveling between Salt Lake City 
and the West Coast, Approximately 
every ten miles, at Lookout Pass, Simp- 
son Spring, Riverbed, and Dug way Pass, 
a monument marks the location of a 
Pony Rxpress way station and each place- 
has a story to tell. 
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Thunder 



The Lookout Pass station, where trav- 
elers of the trail said goodbye to the 
Mormon settlements of Utah and looked 
toward California through shimmering 
heat of the desert, was located at the 
head of the pass, on the west side of 
the mountain. Not far from the monu- 
ment, just south of the road, is a rock 
enclosed cemetery which marks the final 
resting place of a number of emigrants 
and three dogs, pets of a lonely 
woman who lived in the pass and watch- 



Simpson Springs, the last good water 



for too miles was, and still is, an im- 
port ant stopping place. Good water is 
availahle and on a hot day one can get 
a drink from a flowing pipe or take a 
refreshing dip in a shallow pool below. 
The tumbled down walls of the old 
station, operated by "Wood-leg" Davis, 

under gnarled junipers that grow on 
the hillside. 

Ten miles down the road a monument, 
on the banks of an ancient river, marks 
the location of the Riverbed station. 
Through this old 
river once 



Geodes in 



W lejf) range in 
size from a marble 
to a large potato. 
The interior of the 
brown rocks is a 
thing of beauty, ^ 
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thc briny inland sea, the great Salt Lake. 
Then one Jay, long before the dawn of 
recorded history, silt and gravel carried 
by the stream, blocked the channel and 
the ancient river, turned south and flow- 
ed into a land-locked basin, and created 
the Sevier River. 

Tt was here, in the early IH&)s, that a 
passenger killed the stagecoach driver 
and guard, took the gold from the strong- 
box, and escaped on a horse from the 
stagecoach team. He never lived to spend 
his ill-gotten gains, however, for Porter 
Rockwell, often referred to as the "Des- 
troying Angel," took his trail and justice 
was meted out, without benefit of a 
judge or jury. 

The next station, Dugway Pass, is ten 
miles to the west, and it's a fairly steep 
grade up the east side of the mountain. 
On the west, the road leads down through 
a draw where, on a snowy November day 
in lH^I, Captain Absalom Woodard and 
three of his men were ambushed and 
killed by Goshute Indians. The Indians 
later reported a fourth man from the 
party, which was carrying mail from 
Sacramento to Salt Lake City, escaped the 
ambush, hut never reached civilization. 

It's four miles from Dugway pass to 
where a dim trail leaves the main road 
and meanders north through the rocks 
toward the geode beds. Keep a sharp 
lookout or you will miss this track. Once 
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an it. drive carefully for it leads you over 
rocks, high -(.filters, and through steep- 
hanked, sandy washes. Two miles to the 
north, you should come upon a sturdy 
mailbox made from a heavy iron pipe. 
Inside is % book that says the Rock Ar- 
teseans of Utah h;ive staked claims to 
the ajrtqgftij^g area .mtl you are invited 
to dig. with hand tools, on their claim. 
There arc other claims nearby, but the 
majority of the area is open ran/je. 

Digging with hand tools in the rocky, 
sun-baked, lime-remented soil is hard 
work, but if you are persistent you can 
find several good geodes in a day. Some 
find an easier way. On one trip to the 
Dug way geode beds my wife and I came 
upon an encampment where a half a 
hundred happy rock hounds were having 
dinner. A small bulldozer had been at 
work in the bank of a nearby wash. A 
friendly man. with a stubbly two-day 
beard, came out and invited us to join 
them. He said they were members of a 
Salt Lake City rock club and were pay- 
ing the equipment operator two dollars 
each, per day, for doing the hard work 
for them. The man had ten or fifteen 
geodes to show for a half day's work. 

There are other things of interest at 
the geode beds. Twice we have seen 
flocks of fifteen or twenty chukkars 
scurrying through the bush. These slate 
grey birds were introduced into the area 



Looking west from Dugway Pass. 
Geocle beds are about four miles from 
ibis point. An hid tan massacre 
occurred here in 1841. Four white 
men were killed. 



by the Utah State Fish and Game De- 
partment and have evidently found a 
home in the barren, waterless wastes, 
for they are reported to be increasing. 
Ancient Indians once hunted rabbits 
and antelope along the foothills of the 
Dugway Mountains. My children have 
found several arrowheads fashioned 
from red and white chert by some long 
forgotten craftsman. 

A good discussion of the what and 
how of a geode was given in the January 
issue of Desert Magazine by Glenn and 
Martha Vargas in their column "Ram- 
bling on Rocks." It's a lot easier to ex- 
plain the hole in a doughnut than it is 
the hole in a geode, but everyone can 
enjoy the breathtaking beauty of a 
sawed and polished geode from Dugway 
Mountain. Under the rough exterior is 
a layer of banded blue and purple agate 
and the hole in the center is lined with 
sparkling, snow white or clear, six-sided 
crystals of quartz. Truly the inside of 
stones is a thing of 
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Gold is found in the mi all bunks along the neck. Dig 
around bushes mill weeds. Be careful of rattlesnakes. 




On march 12, 1928, the ground began to tremble. and 
then it happened. The San brancistiLutn Canyon Dam 
split wide open and a wall of water, mud, up- rooted trees and 
boulders f#5 feel high fame crashing down the canyon. The 
thundering torrent traveled 6^ miles to the coastal town of 
Monralvo. In its wake 600 homes were swept away and 5® 
people were killed. 

The San Franciscan to Canyon has had a long history ai 
producing gold which dates back to the Civil War days. When 
the dam broke, this man-made disaster did in one hour what 
it would have taken nature one hundred years to do, The tre- 
mendous force of water released by the break literally washed 
the walls of the canyon down to bed rock and deposited the 
soil in the creek bed. It wasn't until the horrors of the tragedy 
had faded away that the- secret of the great flood was dis- 
covered. 




GREAT FLOOD! 



by Robert Topolse 



Tod:«y the gotd rush is still gt>^ pat, A drive up San Fran- 
cisquito Canyon .my Saturday or Sunday afternoon is like step- 
ping hack into the days of the '49ers, You will find every kind 
of gold -seeking device available working the creek, from 
dredge to hand sluices to dry washers, The truth of the matter 
is. they are all finding 0$. After 32 years the gold is still 
there. 

. I am gttffljg lo tell you exatily where to find this gold. 

j\ Dnvejip Jjgi- u_Gnivpn Road into the An g eles Nation al_Forest. 

Seco C anyo n Road Js the San J^ranc isquito Roa d. . After enter-J) 

< C \ iiK . J he A ies Natiomd^ToTesQ drive for four-tenths of a 
. mile an d stop. This is the gold area. The lar ge creek hed is 
just across the road. 

There is very little gold in the creek itself because the 
sands in the creek are continuously moving. Any gold present 
would settle on hed rock quite a way down. The real gold lies 



in the creek banks which are about 2V 2 feet high and run 
along the creek. This is where the gold was deposited after 
the flood. There is very little water action on these banks so 
the gold is near the surface. 

• Looking around you can see where people for years have 
been slowly eating away the banks. Dig around the bushes and 
weeds because the roots of these plants catch the gold during 
spring floods. Work the .tre.!^ where there is ,iu even mi Mure 
of sand and small gravel. The areas that are all sand are prob- 
ably somebody else's tailings. Be careful when working around 
bushes. There are rattlesnakes in this area even though people- 
visit the area quite often. 

The gold is here, hut it takes a lot of hard work to get it. 
You won't get rich, but if you want a couple of pennyweights 
to fill your vial, this is the place to come. 

The secret of San Francisquito Canyon is not how rich 
the gravel is, but how much gravel you move. □ 




Weekend prospectors me equipment from simple gold pans t'/ more sophisticated dredging machines. 
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Kit Carson and other mountain men of the 1800s fought hostile 
Indians and braved the wilderness. Following in their footsteps, Bil 
Mack also encountered Indians and conquered the wilderness in this 
epic tale of "the last of the mountain men." 



(OR. HO\M THE Wp-^WAS wort) 4| 




IS 




TH1-. TAWNV figures of the two In- 
dians crouched low in the late after- 
awoo shadows. The tall, pencil -thin 
mountain man halted his loping gait as 
his keen eyes spotted the lurking figures. 
l ; or several tension packed seconds pale- 
fate and redman eyed each other. Sud- 
denly the taller of the two Indians let 
oLtt a mighty yell and quickly stepped 
forward. At the same instant the moun- 
tain man also moved toward the Indian, 
raised a steady brown hand and grasped 
the proffered boirk- of white port firmly 



for the trip were tjuickly 
completed, it was agreed 1 should carry 
a small food supply as an emergency 
ralion. A pou nd of jerky, three small 
cans of gelatinous mixture that some 
siick oaf had sold as pemmi can. a small 
bag of mixed pepper and salt, and J 1 ) 
sugar cubes. It may not have been very 
sporting of me, but 1 snuck a few 
matches, a Sterno stove, three chocolate 
bars, a plug of tobacco (which 1 con- 
sider authentic gear) and a Harold Rob- 



White port' Mountain man i In a very 
loose manner of speaking, yes. I was 
the mountain man and this was my first 
encounter with Indians. And it all took 
place in April of 1 969, 

It began when friends and 1 were dis- 
cussing the feats of such greats as Jim 
Bridger, Kit C Larson and others of their 
breed. Til-advised ly I defended the posi- 
tion that is is still possible to walk the 
Sierra Nevada mountains with a pack, 
gun and little else and survive handily. 
As (he discussion waxed warmer T suf- 
fered from an age old. and with me, 
chronic problem. 

In a burst of over enthusiasm I let my 
brave mouth run away with my chicken 
fanny and before I really realized what 
1 was doing, I found myself committed 
to making the test. My erstwhile friends 
gleefully agreed to the scheme, and as 
reason slowly returned to my adcleil 
brain I began to think of the problems. 

liven in April, the higher elevations 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains are deep 
in snow. The lower land is mostly fenced 
for cattle, guns art not allowed in Na- 
tional Parks, and 1 was out of shape. I 
was beginning to develop a disease first 
discovered by Woody Allen who diag- 
nosed it as "cerebral hemorrhoids." But 
1 was committed. 



bms novel which was hot enough to fry 

eggs on. 

Other equipment consisted of a small 
knapsack, light weight sleeping bag. 
hunting knife, mess kit, compass, hand- 
line with three hooks and a British lin- 
ficld 163 with 2() rounds of ammunition. 

The route selected w-as from the out- 
skirts of the historic gold rush town of 
Mariposa, California, to the valley floor 
of Yosemite National Park, then back 
towards Mariposa and a rendezvous at 




The author's 
wife took this 
photo of the 
"intrepid 
mountain man" 
at the end oj hh 
'JO-milc trek. 
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Ml. Ophir. the site of a defunct private 
mint of '49cr days. It would be a round 
trip of roughly 'JO miles. As proof of my 
prowess I was to bring hack a souvenir 
placard dial tould ht purchased only in 
die shop at ( .imp Curry on the 

valley floor. As is readily discernible, 
my friends have- a great respect for my 
integrity, honesty and general strength 
of ch a meter. They also re- in forced these 
attributes by restricting my pocket money 
to a staggering mjc, which, after the pur- 
chase of the post card in Yosemite, would 
leave me 40c for a night of lusty frolic 
in some remote mountain trading post. 
Incidentally, that night of wild abandon 
never look place because T lost the money 
on the return trip. Somewhere in those 
hills, pardner. lies the lost Mack treasure. 

I had agreed to keep off of main 
roads, although it was agreed that unused 
logging roads were okay. Unfortunately, 
a good share of the proposed route con- 
sisted of private cattle ranches and a cer- 
tain amount of trespassing was necessary 
before I crossed the boundary of the Na- 
tional Park, As it turned out, I was 
stopped only once by a fence rider who 
was more curious than belligerent. He 
beard my story out and invited me back 
to the ranch for dinner. Even Jim Brid- 
get wouldn't have turned down a hot, 
home cooked meal so 1 readily accepted 
his friendly invitation. That night, Ear I, 
my new found friend, and I poured over 
She map of my route. He pointed out 
several short cuts and 1 made the altera- 
tions on my route map. He was a great 
help and a real nice guy. 1 can't use his 
name, but if he reads this, ! want to 
I h.mk him again. 

The second day of my trek revealed my 
first big mistake, A British ,M>3 is a large- 
calibre military rifle of :remendous pow- 
er. What it did to the unfortunate squir- 
rels chosen for my larder was indescrib- 
able. I finally learned to fire just in front 
i if the squirrels, a technique I had read 
about but only half believed possible, 
called barking. It really does work. A 
shot placed in front of the animal or just 
below him on his branch perch stunned 
the squirrel and in several instances, kill- 
ed it. ( aliform. i squirrels are not con- 
sidered gourmet delights but (hey are 
palatable, if a hit stringy. 

A portion of my route led me along 
the lurbuleni Merced Ltiver and for- 



tunately, while trout were scarce, white 
suckers were plentiful and easy to catch. 
They loved the pemmican only a 
sucker could. Water was never a prob- 
lem, but I was surprised how quickly the 
monotony ol my diet was getting to me, 
[ tried a few water plants, and although 
the;' were probably nour 
tasted like the remains 



lawn mowing Berry hushes were just be- 
ginning to flower hut the pickings were 
slim. Most i if my meats t (insisted of 
either sucker, which is pretty good hul 
buny, and squirrel, which is all right 
hul lough. 

On the f mirth day out I had my en- 
lounler with the Indians. 1 was Irudging 
up a small rise when I rounded a large 
boulder and met two of the drunkest 
Mi wok Indians those old mountains had 
ever seen, They were ostensibly mending 
a fence, but it looked to me as if they 
were working a great deal harder on a 
half gallon of white port. They must 
have realized thai [o trifle with a lean 
and hungry mountain man would be 
sheer folly, for instead of lifting my scalp 
in the iraditional manner, they offered 
me a slug of the scalp lifter they were 
drinking, hi the best mountain man 
tradition I made peace with the redskins, 
but after a few jolts of that pop-skull I 
plunjed back into the forest gloom. 
Some day I'm going hack and see what 
they did to lhal fence, 

The next day was a day of shame. 
While I hardly qualify as Mary Poppins, 
,i thief I'm not. But the loneliness of 
the mountains and my innate rotteness 
got tn me. I stole, '['he circumstances arc- 
sordid, but in all good conscience, I must 
confess. 

I was tol towing a small stream when 
my keen mountain senses detected voices 
m the distance. This was not too difficult 
as the sounds were coming from two 
amateur gold panners who were shout- 
ing at each other about their finds. 1 
crept silently past them and at the next 
bend of the stream came upon a Jeep 
station wagon, tailgate down, parked 
along side the stream. 

On (he lowered tailgate was a huge 
piastic ice chest filled to overflowing 
with chilled cans of beer. It must have 
been my association with those dissolute 
aborigines of the day before that caused 
my behavior. With a stealth that would 
have brought tears to the eyes of Daniel 



Bowne I crept t'orwanl. A few moments 
sf in ikcisum, a MpitT-likc thrust of my 
bony arm, and 1 haJ snatched & can of 
beer. ! slunk hack into Hie mountain 
shadows and enjoyed that beer like tiflHe 
I have enjoyed before or since. If one 
uf the readers happens to have been the 
victim of my cupidity, I am willing to 
replace the stolen beer if he can right- 
fully prove that it belonged to him. 
Brewing dale and packaging serial num- 
ber will be Lonsidered ample evidence. 

As my route took me higher into the 
mountains, patches of snow began to 
appear. The light weight sleeping bag 
was just a shade too light and the nights 
were chilly. Hrewood was plentiful, 
however, and 1 managed to keep fairly 
torn Portable, I had adjusted my pace to a 
slow trudge after the first day. 

That first day I had tried to reach my 
destination as quickly as possible and 
had, as a result, pooped myself out. So 
1 started taking it slow and easy and en- 
loying the wonderful scenery. Because of 
my route 1 rarely saw another huma.it, 
but as I neared the park boundary deer, 
bear, even coyotes, were everyday sights. 
As they were park bears they evidenced 
little fear of me and one night tried to 
raid my knapsack which I had prudently 
hung in a fir tree. 

The entire trip look eleven leisurely 
days, As ninth as I would like to recoLiii 
the harrowing dangers encountered, in 
all truthful Iness I have to admit that 
there weren't any. unless trying to buck 
the throngs of tourists at the Camp Curry 
gift shop could qualify. 

On the return trip I uncached my 
rifle at the boundary of the national 
park and headed west, clutching the 
gaudy postcard and full of smug tri- 
umph. But 1 had plenty of time to think. 
The trip had proved a lark, but under 
different dratmsUiii.cs, could have been 
a mess. 

The real mountain men met, ami con- 
quered the Sierras, under real handicaps 
Hostile, not drunk Indians, extremes of 
weather, no prepared foods, no sleeping 
bags, no efficient bo t action rifles and 
most importantly, no friendly faces to 
(urn to in case of i rouble. They must 
have been made of rawhide and gristle 
with a generous sprinkling of real grit. 

On my return home I prepared a 
plaque for my postcard. Of the very 



finest walnut, complete with a plexi- 
glass cover for the card and a brass plate, 
suitably and modestly inscribed "the 
LAST of the big-time mountain men," 
It should hang in a [dace of honor in 
my home. But it doesn't. Somewhere be- 
tween my rendezvous and my home I lost 
the authentic postcard. 

Admittedly, I have secured a substi- 
tute, but the plaque hangs in my den. 
next to my discharge from the Marines, 
and my authentic and hard-earned certi- 
ficate from jack Armstrong, The All 
American Boy (dub's heroic and fearless 
leader. It should hang in the most favor- 
ed spot as 1 ate at least six tons of 
Wheaties to get it. But it all ties in to- 
gether. Who can beat an ex-Marine 
stuffed full of Wheaties^ No wonder 
I'm the mountain man 1 am. C 
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RESPECTED AND feared for her inex- 
orable pattern of life an J death 
and her of times cataclysmic accomplish- 
ments, Mother Mature in some instances 
has seen fit to pause in her unwavering 
path of change down the centuries. 

She decided the salamander would 
survive intact from his earliest advent 
upon earth to the present day. The coe la- 
can th, a prehistoric fish until recently 
believed to have been extinct for 70 
million years has lately been rediscovered 
in a form tittle changed from its an- 
cestors of 300 million years ago. 

"Now Nature has revealed to us a 
form of life in which individuals have 
flourished, continually live and un- 
changed, for over 40f)() years! We have 
learned, through a process of patient 
scientific observation and testing, the 




of longevity has been bestowed in 
abundance upon certain members of the 
world of trees. Older than the oldest 
sequoia, more venerable by far than 
Mexico's famed tuie tree, arc the ancient 
bristlecone pines of the American South- 
west. 

The 4600-year-old Methuselah Tree in 
California's Ancient Bristlecone Pine 
Forest was sprouting when the Egyptian 
pyramids were being built. Its living but 
silent neighbors have guarded the bleak, 
windswept hillsides for upwards to forty 
centuries, and continue to produce fertile 
seeds for the perpetuation of the species 
in ages yet to come. 

Forest Service personnel say that in 
many of the trees only ten percent of the 
bulk is living tissue, but even this little 
bit is enough to insure a bristlecone in- 



dividual's life and vitality. Curiously, 
tests have proved that seeds from the 
most ancient ones produce seedlings 
fully as virile as those from "youngsters" 
only a few hundred years old. 

Preliminary studies by Dr. Andrew El- 
licott Douglass in the early I9()l)s were 
continued by his protege. Dr. Edmund 
Schulman, who made the Phi /is art stain 
his life's work. Or. Schulman dated tree 
specimens with a Swedish ring borer, a 
hollow drill which can plug a tree right 
to the core without permanently damag- 
ing it. From these plugs, which are ex- 
amined under extreme magnification, a 
tree's rings can be counted and its history 
traced -wet and dry years, fire and in- 



National Geographic Magazine of' 
March, 19^, carried a fascinating ac- 
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count of the bristlenme studies; the au- 
thor was Dr. Schulman, whose text was 
beautifully illustrated with fine tolur 
photngraphs by W. Robert Moure, As 
early .is December. 1929, the Geograpfm 
had documented studies of the bristle- 
cone in an article by Dr. Douglass titled 
"Secrets of the Southwest Solved by 
Talkative 'free Rings." finally in L9*iK, 
the year of Dr. Schulman 's death, the 
forest Service set aside a Botanical Area 
of 2.S.000 acres between California's In- 
yo and Mono Counties to be administered 
by it for "scientific study and public en- 
joyment." 

Removal ot living and dead plants is 
forbidden, except by written permit to 
accredited institutions who wish to pur- 
sue scientific study of the trees. Neither 
Limping nor fire is allowed, and Indian 
artifacts must be left undisturbed. For 
campers, a comfortable and scenic spot 
outside the classified area - Grandview 
Campground - is within a few miles of 
the magnificent Sierra View and the en- 
trance to Schulman Grove. 

A day is sufficient to take in most af 
the highlights of this starkly beautiful 
country. In Schulman Grove, be sure to 
take the half-mile-long path that leads 
to Pine Alpha, 43(10 years old and so 
named because it is the first bristlecone 
Lo have been dated over 4000 years. The 
other Schulman Grove self-guided walk- 
ing tour is a two-mile one— you should 
have an extra day for this — and takes 
you to Methuselah, world's oldest known 
living tree at age 4600. 

Loudy Mam is typical 
of the area hi which brhtlecima 
have survived for more than 
4000 years. 
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/ be Piihutich. wort el's largest 
br'nlhcoiu-, h more Ihmi ?6~ feci 
in i iriumfcrvt/u: 



If ymi have time to camp overnight, 
your sightseeing can he a hit mure lei- 
sure ly. especially the 12-milc drive on 
nigged an paved road to the northern- 
mosr section of the bristlecones, Patriarch 
Oove. Here at an altitude fif over 1 1,000 
leet dwells the Palrian.h in all its ancient 
and dramatic majesty. Its 36-foot-eight- 
mch circumference makes it the world's 
largest hristlecone pine. 

To see living trees which were already 
over fifteen centuries old when Egypt's 
Cleopatra reigned, from Big Pine on 
U.S. take the paved road northeast 
to the Westgard Pass Road. Drive about 
1 1 miles into the White Mountains and 
vol; will come to a sign designating the 
Ancient Bristled ine Pine Forest. Don't 
forget to stop at the fossil area where 
you will be permitted to take a souvenir 
pk-ic of the fossilized marine material 
if it is not for commercial use, and hy 
all means take note of the pinyon trees 
en route to Schulman Grove- their nuts 
were once a staple food of the Painte 
Indians. 

The Ancient Bristle-cone Pine Forest 
is normally open from June t to October 
MH, after which time it is likely to he 
snowed in, For some lively research into 
ancient history, spend a day with our 
venerable bristlecone pines. 
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Silmt slriulitra. r/j Utah's prehistoric past 



by Elizabeth Campbell 
Photos by Robert Campbell 



HOVEN&mP, a Ute Indian word 
meaning "deserted valley," is a 
six-section National Monument in south- 
eastern Utah and southwestern Colorado, 
and is noted for its several different 
kinds of towers. There are other ruins to 
explore: "apartment houses," or large 
pueblo-villages, cliff dwellings, storage 
rooms and kivas, or ceremonial rooms. 
All are excellent examples of the masonry 
26 



(hat is typical of the Pueblo Indian 



The Cajon Group in Utah and the 
Holly, Hackherry Canyon, Cutthroat Cas- 
fk .iml C;oodman Point Groups in Colo- 
rado are virtually inaccessible. They also 
&k>% mure of the ravages of time and 
the depredations of "pot hunters." 

liasier to reach, more extensive and 
better preserved is the Square Tower 
Group in Utah. Here also is located the 
modern campground with its ramada- 
shaded tables. Water is available, but 
not firewood. Several roads lead to this 
group, the best one leading west from 



Pleasant View, Colorado by a twenty- 
seven mile graded road. The road taken 
by the writer leads off Utah's Route 47 
between Bland ing and Bluff and goes 
past Hatch's Trading Post. This is a 
graded road, generally considered im- 
passable except for 4 -wheel -drive ve- 
hicles, and provided there has been no 
recent storm. This is also the shortest 
route, and presented no particular diffi- 
culty during the middle of summer, al- 
though it is rough in spots and the go- 
ing is slew. Colorado Route 146 leaving 
U.S. 66 south of Cortez, Colorado is 
rougher and longer and not recom- 
mended. 




Uisth* was hull l by Pueblo Indium around 1200 A.D. 



Many prehistoric Pueblo Indians, from 
about III to 1300 A.D., lived in the 
Four ("burners area where the States of 
Utah, Colorado. Arizona and New Mexi- 
co meet the only place in the United 
States common to four state corners. In 
this desolate country north of the Ss.n 
Juan River, the arid land, dotted with 
pinyon, juniper and sage, stretches out 
as far as the eye can see, broken only by 
the blue Aba jo Mountains to the north 
and 990U-foot-high Ute Mountain to the 
southeast. Yet the mesas of Sage Plain 
are cut by deep canyons and it was in 
these and 00 the rims that the Indians 



of H oven weep built their remarkable 



First living in caves, the early Indians 
later built pit houses in the canyons and 
on the mesa tops. Still later they built 
surface rooms in connected rows. About 
one thousand years ago they learned to 
huikl with stone masonry, and it was not 
until almost 1100 A.D. that the Pueblo 
Indians built multi -storied houses, leav- 
ing their small villages in favor of larger 
pueblos. By 1200 they had left the open 
valleys and mesa tops, perhaps for de- 
fensive reasons. At this time they moved 
to the heads of the Hovenweep canyons 
with their permanent springs. 



One hundred years later the villages 
were abandoned. Xo one knows precisely 
why, though several reasons have been 
suggested. One reason is the series of 
droughts occurring throughout the South- 
w-.-si. culminating in the great one of 
1276-1299. Another possibility is that 
arable lands may have been depleted; still 
another, that the large and compact pue- 
blos may have been visited by disease in 
the form of plagues which wiped out 
much of the population. Probably all of 
these factors contributed to the disappear- 
ance of (he Hovenweep dwellers. 

'The ruins today are an impressive 
sight, and little hint is given as to the 
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One of the ramatla-stnteh'tl camps lies at the modern campground at hi o ret sweep ■ 
Hoeemteep House ( below) one of I be htrgest pueblos hi I be Square 'lower group. 
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extent and excellent workmanship of 
the fine-coursed masonry as the visitor 
approaches the self-guiding trail to the 
Square Tower Group, f ion strutted of 
stones shaped and sized only by stone 
tools and held together with mud used 
as mortar, Hovenweep Castle stands atop 
l he canyon's edge. This two-story "apart- 
ment house," with its towers, has a com- 
manding view of the deep canyon he- 
low and presents a magnificent sight. 
The "casLle" contains living and storage 
rooms, plus at least two kivas, or cere- 
monial rooms. 

The ruins of Ho mi weep House perch 
(in die rim at the head of Square Tower 
Canyon. This was once the largest pueblo 
of the group, housing perhaps as many 
as tO families and containing several 
kivas. Part of it was built on rock at the 
canyon's edge, while other portions are 
directly below it on loose stone at the 
head of the canyon. 
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The trail descends into the ravine be- 
low Hnvcnwecp Castle and here the im- 
posing structure of Scpare Tower is 
found. Mystery surrounds this tower, for 
mi <me knows why it was built. Was it a 
fort? An observatory? A lookout tower? 
A storage bin for the torn raised on the 
mesa lops? A ]il;i( u cif religinus observ- 
ance? Until it is excavated we shall never 
know— perhaps not even then. 

Passing by a spring, now barely more 




than a seep, surrounded with willow 
trees, the trail meanders along the bottom 
of the canyon, then up to the rim thread- 
ing its way past the many features of this 
monument to prehistoric Indian talent. A 
moment' s pause by that ubiquitous desert 
plant — -the yucca — will give one a chance 
to reflect on the many uses to which it 
was put. The roots were used for soap, 
the leaves for baskets, mats and sandals, 
the stems and flowers for food. Another 
plant common to the area, the Utah juni- 
per, provided food with its berries, while 
its wood was used for fuel and for root 
beams. 

On the canyon's edge stands Oval 
Tower at its strategic location overlook- 
ing the forks of the ravine. Petroglyphs 
pecked into stone in the form of three 
birds may be seen beneath the tower. 

Other features are Small Tower, 
Eroded Boulder House, Twin Towers, 
not really towers, but large pueblos, and 
Rimrock House with its angled windows 
or ventilation ports. At several points 
along the one-and-a-half-mile loop, visit- 
ors may take a shorter return trail to the 
parking lot. At one point the trail goes 
through a natural tunnel, a welcome re- 
lief after the hot summer sun. 

The "deserted valley" with its walk 
backward through time gives the visitor 
a glimpse into the life and times of 
long-ago people who had learned to 
live with the land. □ 
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Mystery Valley, prehistoric ruins, arches. 

Hoskininni Meso, all doy through Narrow 
Canyon to rim overlook. Indian ruins, 
dinosaur tracks, unusual rock formations. 

Monument Volley in Wintertime. Totally new 
face of The Valley when snow mantles the 
brick-red monuments. Overlooked by many, 

Pack Tries to Rainbow Bridge 
Write for Brochures 
BOX 187 
KAVENTA, ARIZONA, 86003 
Telephone (60J) 697-3434 
Bill ond Dillord Crawley 
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USHINC, 
HUN II NO 
1000 ' .AMI' SUES 
MODERN CABINS 

a Vacation Land 
to Remember 



FORT APACHE 




RESERVATION 



Tht While Mountain \pnrhe Indians welcome }OH, 
Comr and enjoj the wonderful muunlain climate, 
Iht beauliful primitive scenery, clear, cold Mreanif 
and Ihe best lrr;ul fishine. in the Snulhwesf. 

For Information ond Free Maps, write 

WHITE MOUNTAIN 
RECREATION ENTERPRISE 

P. O. BOX 218 
WHITERIVER, ARIZONA 
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by K. L Boynton 
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Si: i.i-ctinc: a bare spot of desert ^ruund 
for egg-laying, directly out in the 
Mazing sun, sounds like something no 
bird in her right mind is going to do. 
Yet, come May. Mrs. Poorwill deposits 
two eggs under these very conditions. 



and Lin less an exceptional hit of ill luck 
occurs, successfully raises the brace. In 
fact, the maternity score for these birds 
is so good that poorwills are to be found 
in arid lands from Canada to Mexico, 
iiggs left in such a position without 
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protection from the sun would be ruined, 
of course, so Mrs. Poorwill provides the 
shade herself, shielding them with her 
own body during the incubation period. 
And when the two chicks hatch, they 
huddle under this feathered umbrella 
during the heat of the day. 

All this is fine and dandy for the off- 
spring, but what about Mama? How can 
any bird stand such excessive heat and 
direct solar radiation for such long per- 
iods each day? By rights, she should be 
dead. Yet there she sits with the sun 
hammering down, and when dusk comes 
at last, she zooms off to see about supper. 

Like bats, these poorwills forage in the 
air for insects, chartering hack and forth 
in an erratic flight, sometimes close to 
the earth, sometimes swooping high. 
Main adjunct in the grocery-gathering 
department is Mrs. Poor will's big mouth. 
This stretches far back under her eyes, 
and opens sidewise to a prodigious size, 
t'urther increasing its diameter is a 
fringe of bristles. Proportionately longer 
and stiffer than a cat's whiskers, they too 
are sensory aids, since there are nerve- 
endings in the follicles at their base. 




Touch news is quickly transmitted, great- 
ly improving the bird's hunting style. 

Myriads of small flying insects are 
scooped up into tin's great bristle-edged 
basket as the poorwill Mies open-mouthed 
through the air. Larger prey, particularly 
moths, are also caught and relished. Dam- 
age that might occur from such big food 
shipments landing at high speeds, is pre- 
vented by extra large and strong htm us 
in the roof of the mouth, reinforcing its 
whole structure. And, to keep the bristles 
straight and unclogged by insects, Nature 
kindly provided the poorwill with a 
comb: a series of tooth- i ike notches on Hie 
underside of the middle foe. 

Portified by proteins and water froir 
this insect diet, Mrs. Poorwill is off to a 
gin>d start when her day's work in tlu 
hot sun begins, Squatting on her eggs, 
she blends suddenly irLo the surface of 
the desert, for her beautifully variegated 
coloring in the softest bronzy grey with 
its mottling black and silver has an ex- 
ceptionally camouflaging effect. 

When the day's heat begins to in- 
crease, other desert animals flee for their 
lives down into holes, or to the coolest 



shade and shelter they can find. Mrs. 
Poorwill [ust sits there quietly, for 
l Licked into that little body — only a size 
bigger than a sparrow — are three secret 
weapons that beat the big, hot desert to 
a standstill. 

Secret weapon No. I is her calm and 
unruffled temperament. She take life 
slow and easy. Her's is a very low metab- 
olic rate, less than one-half as fast as 
would be expected in so small a bird. 
Her heart ticks along about 200-221) 
times a minute (compared to a sparrow's 
-■hO, a robin's 570, a chickadee's 520, a 
canary's ^9f|, Going along with this 
slower heartbeat is a lower oxygen intake. 
Her body, going about its business at a 
placid rate, uses up less energy, and 
creates less heat in its work. 

Secret weapon No. 2 is her rare ability 
to operate without strain in a very wide- 
range of environmental temperatures. 
The desert can be anywhere from 9-5 deg. 
l\ to a hot III, for instance, and the 
poorwill, as long as she sits quietly, con- 
tinues to function without undue strain, 
even though her own temperature is on 
the rise. 



Mrs. Poorwill does not pant. She has 
a much better way of unloading excess 
heat, and this is her secret weapon No. 
5: she flutters the membranes of her 
mouth and forepart of her throat. It is 
the movement of air over these moist 
surfaces that cools her water evaporation. 
These areas are so thin and have so little 
mass they can be moved either by mus- 
iles in the tissues themselves, or by 
movements of the hyoid apparatus, a 
bony structure that supports the tongue 
ami upper throat. 

The poorw ill's big mouth offers wide 
mi M ac cs for evaporation, and its mem- 
branes are loaded with blood vessels 
carrying deep body heat to the surface. 
This gular fluttering, as it is called, 
actually takes very little energy, as its 
pate is in tune with the resonant fre- 
quency of the areas themselves, the same 
work-saving principle employed by a 
dog panting. 

So efficient is this system that the 
bird can get rid of more heat than it pro- 
duces metabolically, and in addition, can 
unload much of the heat gained from the 
environment. Since this cooling is achiev- 
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desert shopper 

Ifems appearing in this column ore no! paid advertisements 




PUSH-BUTTON CITIZENS BAND UNIT 

A new compact ->-watt mobile CB transceiver with contem- 
porary styling and new convenience features is now available, 
according to I;. ]•". Johnson (Company, veteran manufacturers. 
The Messenger I2t citizens two-way radio is only IM inches 
high. 41/2 inches wide and 7 inches deep and is claimed to be 
the most compact ever manufactured. In addition to the small 
size, other new features include five crystal -controlled chan- 
nels controlled by push buttons, Standard Johnson solid-state 
circuitry is used throughout, including I 3 transistors, 7 diodes 
and 2 thermistors. For information on the new unit and its 
features write to E. l\ Johnson Co., Dept. DM, 299 Tenth 
Avenue Southwest, Waseca, Minnesota ^6093. 




LIGHTWEIGHT TOW LINE 

Tired of hauling around a heavy chain? In his new catalog, 
Dick Ccpek lists an emergency tow I 2l/ 2 feet long that weighs 
only iy A pounds with a tested strength of 6100 pounds. Made 
of heavy duty braided poly-pro. it has hooks on both ends. 
Won t rattle or rust. Hick Cepek. popular supplier of back 
country tires and accessories (plus hundreds of other gadgets ) 
has also moved into his new building at 9201 California Ave- 
nue, South Gate, Calif. 90980. Stop by and sec him or write 
for his new catalog, Tell him Desert Magazine sent you. 



ed so cheaply and with very little energy 
cost, Mrs. Poorwill can maintain a stable 
body temperature of 107.6 when the 
desert is 1 I 1-1 !3. Even if her surround- 
ings hit 1 I HA, she can keep her tempera- 
ture down well within the range she can 
tolerate. 

When they finally hatch, poorwill 
youngsters are covered with down in- 
stead of arriving naked as is usual with 
altricial birds, This is a good head start, 
and what with being stuffed full each 
night with a high protein diet of insects, 
they grow fast. 

Mrs. Poorwill is a first class nest pro- 
tector, employing some fancy diversion 
tactics. She goes into her broken wing 
routine, flopping along the ground, lur- 
ing the intruder far away from the nest 
site, and when almost caught, suddenly 
takes off into the air and away. One 
zoologist reports that as he was peering 
at one nest site, the youngsters them- 
selves — only about 2-3 days old — began 
whirling and flopping, doing a bit of 
tactical diverting on their own. 

bating insects foraged from the air is 
a fine way for a desert dwelling bird to 
make a living. It permits working the 
grocery detail at night when it is cooler, 
and it nets a highly nourishing menu. 
But it has one serious drawback: part 
of the year, the weather is too cold for 
the insects to be there. At this point, 
I he usual procedure is for the bird to 
take off and go where the weather is 
warm enough for insects to be flying. 

Not Mrs. Poorwill. She stays home. 
Creeping into a rocky crevice, she goes 
into a kind of torpor, which in many 
ways resembles the hibernating done hy 
various of the furry tribe who put 
themselves nut of circulation while 
food supplies are short and the weather 
too cold for activity. 

Ironically, the Indians of the South- 
west whn had been around the desert 
regions for a couple thousand years 
knew the poorwill as "the sleeping 
one" and told about birds that sleep by 
winter hidden in the rocks. Such infor- 
mation was regarded with turned -up 
noses scientifically, and filed away un- 
der "myths." 

Then, one November day in I94ci, 
biologist and desert expert Dr. bdmund 
Jaeger, out with a class of students on 
a field trip, actually found a poorwill 



wedged in a vertical crack in a rock. 
They a I must missed it, so well camou- 
flaged was it with iis cryptically pat- 
terned feathers. And they thought it 
dead, for there was not the slightest 
movement, nor tould they detect even 
the faintest heart beat. But, as they 
handled it. the bird began to puff a bit. 
and after a time, opened one eye. It made 
a. few squeaky mouse-like noises, Then, 
opening its big mouth, it yawned in their 
faces. They left it on the ground tempor 
arily in the sun, and when they returned 
about three hours later, and picked it up. 

took off. {DtM-rt, Snrember. 1954). 

When Jaeger's report of this astonish- 
ing episode was published, bird specialists- 
got quite a jolt. Here for the first time 
was undeniable evidence of a bird doing 
something suspiciously like hibernating. 
Hats were tipped both to Jaeger and to 
the Indians, and then .1 flurry of activity 
ensued looking into poor will physiology 
to learn how in the world a bird could 
survive (or some three months with no 
food and in lethally cold temperatures. 
Today this razzle-dazz'.e bird with the 
big mouth is still in the limelight, with 
more interesting facts being reported all 
the time. 

It seems what d italic off this torpor 
business along about the last of October 
is the absence of insect food supply, and 
the concurrent drop in night tempera- 
tures. The bird can enter into torpidity 
at a pretty high temperature, somewhere 
around 62 degrees and the process can 
be so fast that it is probably run by the 
central nervous system. The heart slows 
down steadily to an imperceptible beat 
and the temperature drops from a nor- 
mal 102 to a very cold 4t in deep tor- 
por. Nothing could look deader than 
this poorwiil now, and even a mirror 
held to its beak shows no moisture. 

(.uniing out of hibernation is not so 
easy. Arousal seems to be triggered by 
the outside temperature rising to about 
71 F. Shivering, that well known warmer- 
upper that produces heat in men and 
mice as well—starts the process going. 
The bird's heart rate picks up, its body 
temperature starts to climb; the shivering 
stops when the bird is as warm as the 
air temperature. Still far from on the job. 
however, the poorwiil may need several 
hours for complete arousal, since its tem- 
perature must be at least before it 



can be active, and it's a long climb from 
the chill of deep torpor. 

It now appears that this torpidity can 
be worked on a short time basis as well, 
say for a few hours a day only- -a very 
handy thing at the beginning of the 
season when the bird is officially out of 
winter hibernation but the weather still 
not warm enough for an abundant insect 

It may take Mrs. Poorwiil a while to 
get up full steam after a long winter's 
sleep, but the late spring nights find her 
abroad early and late, in the midst of the 
poorwiil social swing. Now indeed is it- 
apparent why these birds are also known 
as "nightjars" for the still of the desert 
is broken by their clear ringing call, a 
particularly vocal bird being able [o 
shout "poorwiil" every two or three- 
seconds and keep it up for hours. 



How this is done around a mouthful 
of insects remains to be investigated by- 
some hard working scientist. Until his 
report appears. Mrs. P. probably has the 
answer: all in a night's work even as she 
beats the desert's heat in her working 
day. □ 
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WHY NOT TAKE AN IMAGINARY TRIP THROUGH 
CALIFORNIA IN SOUND? 

■'J*L ^ . siI b at; k, relax and listen lu the wonderful sounds of nature 

' '^vj£.-iil_^^^ which have been captured un bulti sides of trns unusual stereo 

record.. Close your eyes and imagine Yoscmite Water Falls in 
full Jli:uJ leaping and bounding on the io._k^ below . hear the return or' tin; swallows to famous San 
Juan Capistrano Mission ... and the delightful sounds of world famous San Francisco Cable 
Cars , . . listen to the animals at seal rocks and the seagulls on Fisherman's Wharf . . . the bells at 
Mission Deloris and dozens of beautiful bird calls. 

All these and many more sounds have been recorded on this unique record . . , you will have many 
pleasurable hours listening to this 12" Li' recording. 
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Tours in 

Can yon lands National Park 

• ISLAND IN THE SKY • WASHERWOMAN 

• WAIKING ROCKS • MONUMENT BASIN 

Tours near 

Ganyonlands National Park 

• ARCHES NATIONAL MONUMENT 

• ONION CREEK • HURRAH PASS 

• MOUNTAIN LOOP • SAND FLATS 

RATES 

8 Hours $15 per person 

* Hourj $10 per person 

Special Touit $30 per person 

Minimum: 5 Fares II and under Fore 

All our trips are designed especially for 

LIN OT INGER'S TOURS w»»h a r^and pieces 

Moab Rock Shop, 137 N. Main. Moab, Utah 84532 
Phone (801) 253-5121 for Reservations 
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the 

Sky 

by Kay Ramsey 
Photos by Bob Ramsey 



Despite time and wail ha, 
buildings of the 
Chemung Aline stilt stand. 
1'he tis sit '\ office (he low) 
looks just us it did during 
the heyday of the operation. 




t T.wr you ever seen a gold mine in 
XJ_ the sky? We know of one that al- 
most fits this description. Just about half- 
way to heaven, lies the old Chemung 
Mine, brightest star in the Masonic Min- 
ing District o f Mono County . California. 

As yon stand on the site, K200 feet 
above- sea level, and gaze over the wide 
unbroken view of the surrounding coun- 
try, no other words but these seem ade- 
quate. To the west rise snow-capped 
peaks, and in the distance, sunbeams 
sparkle on the blue waters of a high 
mountain lake. At this altitude, the air 
is warm and thin, and faintly pine 
scented. 

Here, a thousand feet below the bald 
dome of Masonic Mountain, you are sur- 
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rounded by the historic buildings of the 
gold and silver mine. The mill, the assay 
office, the blacksmith shop and the other 
buildings are all a little older, sadder, and 
perhaps wiser than they were in the 
Chemung's heyday. But, all are in good 
condition, with most of their machinery 
and furnishings intact; the weather-beaten 
survivors of many winter storms. 

This is the property of the Mason it 
Mines Association, represented by Elton 
and Violet Heinemeyer, a couple who 
make the main house at the mine theit 
home through the summer months. Elton 
Heinemeyer is an old-time mining man; 
he has worked in the mountains and des- 
erts of California and Nevada for most 
of his sixty-some years. 




Fourteen years were spent prospecting 
and mining the rich deposits of the 
Mother Lode country, so he knows min- 
erals- and mining techniques as only a 
few men do today. The Heinemeyers 
have had an interest in the Chemung 
Mine since the early 1930s, and are de- 
lighted to show visitors through the 
grounds. 

Your tour might start with the hunk- 
house attached to the Heinemeyer resi- 
dence. A door from the main house opens 
onto a long hallway leading, to the sleep- 
ing quarters of the 20 men who once 
worked at this operation, in the bunk- 
house, room after room is furnished just 
as it was in the old days: a quilt-covered 
bunk, a small dresser adorned with a 



kerosene lantern, and a single chair or 
stool. Magazine cutouts decorate the walls. 



rooms, homey but without fancy trim- 
mings. The last room served as a ward- 
robe closet. Along one side, miners 
clothes still hang, each wooden peg 
crowned with a miner's hard -hat. They 
seem to be patiently waiting for a gong 
to proclaim a new day and the morning 
shift to begin. 

Outside, tame chipmunks scurry up to 
he fed. These are Violet Heinemeyer's 
pets, and she pampers them with tidbits 
from the table. Lately, the greedy little 
creatures haven't been satisfied with her 
daily handouts, and have begun to nib- 
ble away at the walls of the old build- 
ing. If this doesn't stop soon, they will 
have to be banished from the backyard. 

Downhill from the bunkhouse is the 
fully equipped assay office. Here, ore 
samples from the Chemung Mine, or one 
of the 20 other 

analyzed to determine their rare mine 
content. A small measured amount of 
mineral-bearing rock is crushed, mixed 
with chemicals, and begins a complicated 
smelting process that Mr. Heinemeyer 
explains step by step. 

When the moment of truth comes, if 
luck prevails, a one-inch bone ash con- 
tainer or crucible, will hold in its center 
a tiny shimmering button of the purest 
gold and silver. The resulting weight of 




this button in milligrams is a composite 
of all the gold and silver in the ore. Thus, 
a button the size of a pinhead, signifies 
that ore from the vein containing the 
original sample is worth approximately 
Si 000 a ton. 

There are a great many of these cruci- 
bles, sorted out from the duds, neatly 
identified as to location and value per 
ton, set aside on a special shelf. But, 
they will have to wait for better times for 
further development. Now the market 
for gold is lean; smelting costs are pro- 
hibitive. Mr. Heinemeyer says, "It just 
doesn't pay to work our claims anymore." 

A few yards from the assay office, you 
will see the framework surrounding (he 
140-foot main shaft of the Chemung 
Mine. For the first time since the mine's 
discovery in 1913, winter rains have 
flooded the shaft. At one time, the 
waters surged to within five feet of the 
top of this opening. Many levels below 
lay tools, machinery and years of hard 



The earth here is very rich; three dis- 
tinct gold-bearing quartz veins and a 
parallel vein of silver run beneath the 
property. Not long ago, when the kit- 
chen waterpipes were replaced, ore assay- 
ing '$iW% a ton, was found at the bot- 
tom of a two- foot ditch. Yet, to the un- 
trained eye, the ore looks much like or- 
dinary granite. In this region, precious 
minerals are found in minute particles 
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To Carson City 



To Yermqton 



To Schurz \ 




BRIDGEPOR 



Thfrf arr many historical places, 
ghost towns, museums and what 
not which can only be reached by travel- 
ing over rough jeep terrain. Not all of 
us like to be bumped and jostled, though. 
Some only prefer to explore the past by 
pleasure car gliding smoothly over well 
known highways. 

If your forte is visiting quaint old 
towns and browsing through Victorian 
mansions, a trip to Nevada's capital city 
is well worthwhile. Although present day 
Carson City is a bustling, fast-growing 
community, it has an aura of charm and 
qu.u'ntness mAIoiti found in other small 
towns. Part of this is achieved by the use 
of a number of stately old buildings. Each 
impressive structure was solidly built, and 
each one has an interesting background. 

Of particular attraction is the Capitol 
Buikling, which was erected on a 10- 
acre plot of what was known as "The 
Plaza." Ready for Nevada's legislators 
on January I, ]S7I, it has been used con- 



CARSON 

tinuously for every session of the legis- 
lature. 

As one strolls through spacious halls, 
particularly noticeable are handsome- 
windows in the main part of the build- 
ing with vaulted columns, double arched 
sashes and beautiful window panes of 
!'*rench crystal sheet glass. Wainscoting, 
arches and floors in the Capitol are of 
Alaskan marble, shipped in blocks weigh- 
ing 20 tons each to Richmond, Califor- 
nia, where they were sawed and polished 
before being hauled to Nevada. Stone 
taken from the prison quarry was cut and 
shaped to provide basic walls 30 feet 
thick and walls for the exterior founda- 
tion seven feet thick. 

An elegant frieze measuring three feet 
wide and more than 400 feet in length 
decorates the main corridor. The upper 
border, six inches wide, depicts a pine 
cone design, while the flower border dis- 
plays grapes and vines. The main part of 
the frieze illustrates festoons emblematical 
of the fruits of the earth suspended from 
miners' picks. Between each miner's pick 



is a bundle of wheal representing Neva- 
da's agricultural industry. 

One odd fact relative to the capitol 
building is somewhat cf a mystery, Car- 
son Citys' first school teacher. Miss Han- 
nah K Clapp, was awarded a SMOO con- 
tract to construct the ornate iron fence 
enclosing the capitol. A few years ago a 
truck rammed info the fence at the south- 
east corner of the grounds damaging 
one of (he large pillars. Workmen were 
very much surprised when they repaired 
the pillar to find a Civil War saber in its 
hollow depths. Could this have been 
given Miss Clapp by some young man 
serving in the Civil War who never re- 
turned? No one knows the answer to the 
saber mystery, 

In keeping with an ornate Capitol 
building, a permanent home for Nevada's 
chief executive was built at the inter- 
section of Mountain and Robinson Streets 
in 1909, Although not as old as numerous 
Victorian mansions in ihe city, its style- 




by Doris Cerveri 

reflects southern colonial days. This 60- 
year-old structure is unique in that dona- 
tions of cash, materials and labor from 
residents all over the state recently were 
used to finance a mammoth refurbishing 
project. Other monies used in bringing 
it up to present building code Standards, 
and changing it from a rickety, ramb- 
ling, hard-to-livc-in structure, was an 
appropriation of from the 

legislature. 

On the same street as the capitol build- 
ing, but on the opposite side is Nevada's 
State Museum. This gray granite, two- 
story building was built in 1869 as a 
United States Mint, and for many years 
Wells Fargo used it as a bullion depot. 
During the time it was in operation, 
I 3,88K.fW» Carson City dollars were 
minted. Today they arc- a valuable col- 
lector's item. 

Before its completion, Abe Gurry's 
family lived in the building For a short 
time. It seems while Mrs. Curry was in 
the Fast visiting her relatives, Abe sold 
their home. When she and their six 



children returned, they had no place to 
stay, Abe had been too busy building 
homes for other people and had neglect- 
ed to find new living quarters for his 
family. Nothing being available at the 
time. Abe moved them into two rooms 
i >f the Mint, one of which is the present 
display room. 

The mint was closed in 1S9H, and its 
coin press sent to Philadelphia where it 
remained for about 6f) years. Since 19^1 
the mint has been utilised as a museum. 
There are many Indian artifacts, guns, 
and other relics and memorabilia of the 
Old West on display. In the basement 
is a full size replica of a silver mine 
similar to those of the Comstock Lode. 

("arson City's quaint, turreted red 
br-ck post office and Federal Building has 
a high ma 11 surd roof typical of the period 
of its construction in 1 8S8. It is located on 
North Carson Street between Telegraph 
and Spear Streets, Its granite steps were 
part of the Ophir Mill which handled 
ore from the Ophir Mine of Virginia 
C ity's Comstock fame. 

The old Virginia & Truckee F.ngine 
House, situated approximately 90 feet 
from Stewart Street, is one building in 
Can-on City that did not conform to es- 
tablished custom. Instead of erecting it 
in the usual circular roundhouse fashion, 
builder Abe Curry built it long and nar- 
ruw { I6> feet wide and approximately 
W feet long) so trains entered from 
one end. Engines were considerably 
smaller than they are now, which prob- 
ably accounts for the engine room being 
constructed only 60 feet in depth. 

Upon completion, an elaborate fancy 
ball was held in the building. The flour 
was beautifully polished and fancy re- 
freshments provided. Sparing no expense. 



an orchestra from San Francisco was 
hired to help celebrate the event. 

In addition to the impressive business 
structures, many well-built homes were 
laid out along Abe Curry's carefully 
planned streets. Most of them were pat- 
terned after the houses of New England. 

Another must is a visit to the elegant 
Rinckel mansion. Built in \H74 at the 
corner of Curry and King Streets, the 
house is still in excellent condition and 
contains the original furnishings. Open 
for public viewing and inspection, it has 
been seen and appreciated by many hun- 
dreds of individuals. 

The Bliss Mansion, the first home in 
Nevada to have an inside bathroom, 
private telephone and gas lights, was re- 
cently designated a state historical site 
by the State Parks Departments. The 
unique mansion has been continuously 
occupied since being built by lumber and 
railroad magnate, Duane L. Bliss, in 
1879, Located on Park- Street, it was, 
during that time, one of the largest and 
most modern home in the area. 

There are numerous other outstanding 
old buildings which would occupy a 
visitor's whole day. A visit to Carson 
City is a step into the past, □ 
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Gene and Mary Foushee's 

RECAPTURE LODGE § TOURS 

There are stilt places like this , . . peaceful, quiet, 
remote. And just a 15 minute stroll, or a five minute 
drive, or a stone's throw from Recapture Lodge. Be- 
sides scenery and tranquility like this, we have geolo- 
gist guided tours to Monument Valley. Canyonlands, 
Ponctio House ... and lovely spots you've never 
heard of. 

Nightly slide shows. Heated Pool. Play- 
grounds. Automatic laundry. San Juan 

River trips. All Tribes Day, June 20. 

Send for our color brochure 
BLUFF, Utah 84512 Ph. (thru Moab) 2281 



DON HOEL'S Cabins 

"In the Heart of 
Oak Creek Canyon" 

on 89A — 19 miles south of Flagstaff 
10 rriiles north of Sedono 
TEAR ROUND SEASON QffP 
Licenses, Fishing, Hunting, Horses, Hiking, 
Swimming, Photography, Groceries, Tackle 
Write for rates, DON HOEL'S CABINS, 
Oak Creek Star Route, Flagstaff Ariz. 86001 
Telephone (602) 182-3560 



Mitch Williams invites you to 

TAG-ALONG 

Where? Fantastic Conyonlands National Park 
When? The Year Around 
How? By air-conditioned Jeep 
Jet Boat Float Baals 
How Long? A day or a week 

Daily trips as well as camp trips 
Request: Free Brochure and '70 camp schedule 
From: TAG-A-LONG TOURS, Dept. B 

P.O. Bo* 1206, 452 North Main St. 
Moob, Utah B1532 
TAG-A-Long invites you to visit Canyon- 
lards with them, where ihe air is clean, 
rivers unpolluted and where there is space 
and time for people to really live. 



GOLD! YOU FIND IT WtTH 

KOVACS CUSTOM MADE 
METAL DETECTORS 

HIKER 1 IT. All Transistor SI 85.00 

Detect Placer Gold, Lode Veins, Coins 

Interchangeable waterproof Loops 
4 YEARS WARRANTY- FREE LITERATURE 
Now available underwater Metal Detector 

MIKE KOVACS 

10123 Stunehurst Ave. Ph. (2 131 768-0114 

Sun Valley, Calif. 91352 



Send for 
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GOLD MINE IN THE SKY 

ConlhiNt'd h'om frige 3.5 

that must k- chemically extracted. Few 
nuggets of any size have heen found at 
the mine. 

Years ago, the owners of the Chemung 
Mine grew tired of trucking their ore to 
Minden, Nevada for processing, so they 
built their own mill on the premises. In 
one of the old buildings, you will find 
Lhe giant rock crushers that reduced the 
chunks of ore to a fine powder, The 
first crusher broke down the bulk; then 
a second crusher reduced it to the size 
Of a quarter. Twenty- pound steel balls 
in a tumbler completed the operation. 
The noise these crushers made could be 
heard for miles, and the fine white dust 
in the poorly ventilated room was so 
thick that the miners could scarcely 
breathe. Many men suffered from sili- 
cosis. 

in another building, this powder was 
transferred to waiting cyanide vats, where 
the precious metals were separated from 
the earth. Today, these huge vats stand 
filled just as they were in the days when 
the mine was in full production. Reports 
indicate that well over a million dollars 
in gold and silver was taken out of the 
Chemung Mine before production ceased 
in 1151. 

"When the tour is finished, you feel as 
if you had been privileged to step back 
5C years in time. Very few complete gold 
mining operations still exist. Tt is rare to 
find one in such a lovely setting, and 
rarer yet to find hosts as gracious as the 
Heinemeyers. 

A word of advice before you visit the 
Chemung Mine; check first in Bridge- 
port, on Highway 39">, for directions and 
road conditions. You should have no 
trouble finding the dirt road leading off 
to the right about four miles east of 
town on State- Route 22, and you don't 
need a four-wheel-drive vehicle to get 
back into the mine, a distance of seven 
or eight more miles. 

Even though the Heinemeyers try to 
keep the way open from May through 
October for themselves and their many 
friends, weather sometimes plays havoc 
with mountain roads. If you're interested 
in mines and memories, we're sure you 
will be welcome at the gold mine in the 
sky. □ 



RAMBLING ON ROCKS 



tion that opal is bad luck. We have had 
some of our own opals fall apart, but 
many more have stayed together. 

The opal cutter is affected by the in- 
liuded water. Part of the process of pro- 
ducing gems from most minerals calls 
lor the application of heat in one form 
or another. If, when cutting opal, the 
temperature rises above a certain level, 
the water turns to steam, and a minor 
explosion creates two or more pieces 
where formerly there was only one. This 
situation makes it imperative that the gem 
cutter handle opal with extreme- care in 
any stage where heat is involved. 

Because of the popularity of precious 
opal from Australia, many persons think 
this is the only type and color. Within 
the class ot precious opal, there is the 
usual white or whitish background with 
the play of color. Black opal has a dark 
grey to blue background. As previously 
mentioned tin.- red or orange, usually 
transparent material with play of color, 
is known as fire opal, 

(•xie-Ilcni fire opal comes from Me\'ioi. 
A nearly colorless and transparent type 
from both locations is known as jelly 
opal, A very interesting type of precious 
opal is clear and colorless without a play 
of color when viewed by reflected light, 
but becomes aglow with color when view- 
ed with transmitted light. This has two 
very interesting names, The English 
name, from the Latin, is Solari, referring 
probably to the color when viewed with 
sunlight through it. The Spanish name, 
Contra Luz, originated in Mexico. As 
always with Mexicans, the name gets 
right to the point. The words mean 
"against the light." 

The colors of common opal are more 
varied. Cherry opal is transparent red to 
orange. There is transparent blue of 
many hues. We have seen a fine transpar- 
ent canary yellow, Deep purple, green, 
brown and other colors are rare, but 
seen occasionally. The desert Southwest 
has a number of deposits of common opal 
of varying dark hues of translucent to 
opaque material, Almost no precious opal 
is to be found in desert areas. 

Good common opal is usually uncom- 
mon, but precious opal is always precious! 

n 
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Smmm lll'Ai plmm heavy demands 
on .ill plant material. The real tcsL csf 
plant performance is in your hands as 
you apply water. Deep watering puts the 
in i list urt intu the deep root zone am! 
provides .1 reservoir fur both growth am! 
maintenance. 

Shallow rooted animals, perennials, 
ground covers, and lawns will require 
more konstant watering. Deep rooted 
trees and shmhs generally nee! I basins 
wide enough to cover the root area and 
deep enough to hold a: least six inches 
of water at each filling. A double appli- 
cation is even better. In all cases a mulch 
layer applied over any root ijitne will re- 
duce the loss of moisture from evapora- 
tion. 

Watering in the evening gives you 
the benefit of high w.der pressure and 
also reduces the loss r.f water through 
evaporation. Plants susceptible to mil- 
dew problems should be watered with 
a flow of water into [he basin rather 
than overhead sprinkling. Install an 
automatic watering system where pos- 
sihle to get more regulated application 
with the use of bubblers and under- 
ground sprinklers. In all cases avoid light 
hand sprinkling on any plant material, 
Tt is a waste of water and time, soak only. 

The native creosote bush that lovers 
much of the desert il eve I ops into a hand- 
some plant when provided with extra 
water. A recent observation in a 'Tucson 
garden showed creosote plants that had 
received extra moisture grew twice the 
size when compared to the normal growth 
pattern. 



Palm trees require extra attention dur- 
ing the .summer months as they move into 
their most active growing period. Extra 
watering will provide added stimulus for 
growth. Transplanting palms during the 
summer months is ideal as they maintain 
their growing cycle. A large root ball 
that includes as much area as possible 
filled with root is essential, Tie the 
fronds into a tight bunch before handl- 
ing and keep them tied up for at least 
a month to protect the tender inside 
growth. Apply water daily tor at least 
three to four weeks in a basin. Use Vita- 
min HI solution after transplanting to 
reduce shock of transplanting, Brace or 
install guy wires to (he trunks of tall 
palms to help stabilize root ball. 

Citrus respond and require adequate 
watering during (he high temperature 
months, in sandy soils you may fuwe to 
apply a deep soaking every five to seven 
days. Trees in lawn areas must have ad- 
ditional water in basins, lawn watering 
only creates a shallow root system. Con- 
limic the monthly applications of citrus 
fertilizer. 

Roses ol ten go into a semi-dormant 
period as heat increases; however, the de- 
mand for moisture increases and mtikh- 
iug over all root areas becomes more 
important. Keep the roots coo! and the 
lops respond readily with increased vigor 
and growth. Continue your fertilization 
program and repeat again in another 
month. 

Hot weather is Bermuda grass plant- 
ing time. St. Augustine, hybrid Bermu- 
da, and zoysia grass transplant readily at 
this [imc. The response is rapid. I)i- 
Jvuidra seed grows fast and covers in 
a short time. Soil preparation should be 
adequate in all cases. Remove all debris, 
(urn over soil [o at least six inches, work- 
in soil additives for a better root b.isc. 
( dose mowing is important to reduce 
a thatch build-up, especially with Bermu- 
da lawns of any type. Deep watering 
will induce deep rooting. Spasmodic 
watering will only create shallow rooiing 
and invite weed growth. 

Summer pruning of tropical and sub- 
tropical plants such as hibiscus, Natal 
plum, hougainvillea, lantana, and yellow 
oleander is ideal, recovery is rapid. Thin, 
remove excess growth, and cut out dead 
wood at the same time. Organic fertilizer 



induces steady growth, high nitrogen 
creates excess flush foliage. 

Bougainvillea flowers better with lack 
of fertilizer and when kept on the dry 
side. Remove sucker growth on citrus 
and dead wood. Long rangy branches 
should be kept under control, little 
other pruning is necessary. Newly plant- 
ed citrus trees will need a tree white 
paint on stems to reduce the problem of 
sunburn. 



THE MAIL BAG 



What can I do 



bottle 



brush, and pyracantha? Leaves are be- 
coming more yellow, although the veins 



The lack of available iron in most- 
soils creates a problem called chlorosis. 
Continued leaching with heavy water- 
ing also removes plant nutrients from 
the root area. Best results can be had by 
applying chelated material as soon as 
you observe the above condition, Fol- 
low directions carefully. Iron sulfate is 
also effective, but reaction time is slow- 
er than chelates. □ 



Make l our 
Outings 
More Fun 

cW Piojcfo&e loaf 

METAL DETECTORS 

• Detect ron 

• Excelsior 

Gel the Best . 
Top Guarontec . . 
Easy ta Operate 
From 
$119.95 to 
$165.00 




Find 
Gold 
Old Coins 
Treasures 



Stop By And See Our . , . 

Western Artifacts, Indian Collection, Jewelry 
Display, Lapidary Equipment, Tumblers, Gold 
Tans, Dry 'An:li-rs, Books on Treasures and 
Lost Mines . and other items of fun for 
the entire family. Fnr inlarrnarion |usl write 
it or call 

tom r ru>\ 
IHM k mi or 

1405 South Long Beach Blvd. 
Ph. 632-9096 Compton, Calif. 90231 
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The Trading Post Classified Ads 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

DESERT MAGAZINES — many assorted 1937 
through 1966. "Arizona Highways" — com- 
plete years 1942 through 1965, many as- 
sorted 5'ngles. Send your want list. Patch 
Rowlings, 180 Maxwelton Rood, Piedmom, 
Calif. 94618. 

"OLD MINES OF CALIFORNIA and Nevada" by 
Raymond, reprint from 1 R69, [most y old 
Nevada) 133 pages, illustrations, $3.00. 
"1200 Treasure Boots: A Bibliography" by 
Rascoe, 65 pages, $3.00. "1200 Old Medi- 
cine Bottles" by Bartholomew, prices cur- 
rent, hundreds bottles photographed, S3, 95. 
"Southern California Treasures ' by P.ascoe, 
176 pages archival treasures, old mines, 
ghosts, from ancient archives, $4.00. Post- 
paid. Frontier Books, Fort Dovis, Texas 79734 

OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! You 
name it — we find ill Western Americana, 
desert and Indian books a specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation. International 
Book finders, Box 3003-D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

OVERLOOKED FORTUNES ' in minerals and gem 
stones; here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium, 
tin, tungsten, columbium, tantalum, nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds etc. Some worth SI to 52 a 
pound, others S25 to S200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $1000 or more; learn how to find, 
identify and cash in an them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals,' 1 it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you rich! Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666-B, Truth or Consequences 
New M exico 87901. 

LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations, S2.50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co,, Box 67, Bell- 
fl ower, Ca lif. 90706. 

WILD & WOOLY WEST books: 30# Rails on 
narrow gauge trains, Mark Twain's Jumping 
Frog, Service's Yukon Poems, Uncle Jim's 
Book of Pancakes, Matthews' Navajo Weavers 
& Silversmiths, Faulk's Simple Methods of 
Mining Gold, $1 each postpaid. Cunning's 
Adventures in Zuni, Englert s Oliver Perry 
Wiggins, $2 each. AM profusely illustrated. 
Send stamp for catalog of Western Books. 
Filter Press, Box 5D, Palmer Lake, Colorado 
SOI 33. 

' UPPER MOJAVE DESERT, ' first book to reveal 
route of extinct Tonopah-Tidewoter Railroad, 
original names of present towns and cities, 
the Borax story, biographies ot pioneers. 
Hardbound. Many priceless photos. Only 
$4.95 postpaid from author: Mary OConloy. 
Baker, Calif . 92309. 

RIVER OF GOLD, the r.chect treasure of them 
all. A new book "Treasure Travels'' contains 
all new photos, maps and other valuable 
information on California's most faoulous 
treasure. S3 postpaid. Gedca Publishing Co., 
Box 67, B ellflower, Calif. 90706. 

"GEMS 1 MINERALS/' the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun. $4.50 
year. Sample 25c, Gems & Minerals Mentone 
Calif. 92359. 

SURVIVAL BOOKS! Guerrilla ~Wa7fare, Wilder^ 
ness Living, Medical Guns, Self Defense. 
Nature. Books — Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free. Adobe Hacendo. 
Route 3, Box 51 7A, Glendale, Arizona 85301. 
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• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

"DEAD MEN DO Tell Tales" By Lake Erie Scheie- 
fer. Facts about Frank Fish's mysterious death, 
still unexplained. Sequel to "Buried Treasure 
fit Lost Mines" the Treasure Hunters manual. 
$3 postpaid. L, Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton 
Drive, China, Calif. 9)710. ' 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
La k e wood B I v a\_ Bellflow er, Calif. 90706. 

GUI DT T. MP.XI-'.'O'S gerrs and minerals: loeoli 
ties, mines, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too. J2.0D postpaid. 
Gemac, Mentone, Calif, 92359. 

DESERT MAGAZINES in binders from 1937 to 
1959. What am I offered? Mrs. Ralph Waldo, 
717 J Street, Centralia, Washington 98531. 

• EQUIPMENT 

LOUD AND CLEAR overcomes poor radio re- 
ception In out-of-range campgrounds. No 
need to attach or install. Lifetime service. 
Pocket size. $10. Art Stebbing, Bos 5 381. 
Snnta Fe. New Mexico 87501 . 

GOLD DRY Washer plans, portable hand opera- 
ted, recover gold from gold diggings, from 
dry river beds, etc., by air principle. $2.00. 
R. Bown, P.O. Box 791 , Arcadio. Calif. 91006 

PROSPECTORSI GOLD DRYWASHER complete wilh 
motor $84.50. Send for free literature. Hoff- 
man's Desert Products, Box 4 02, La Mirada. 
California 90638. 



• FOR WOMEN 

OF INTEREST TO- WOMEN! New! Scientifically 
contoured 6 1 / ? " Noil File with ivory plastic 
handle. Easier, smoother, faster. Send, $1 .50 
or ask for free brochure. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Canler Enterprises, Box 5183, Ingle- 
wood, California 90310, 



• GEMS 

"PAN YOUR OWN GOLD!" Complete "kit in*- 
eludes illustrated instruction booklet, large 
gold pan, package black sand concentrates 
loaded with pure California gold! Great gift 
item — kids, grown-ups. Instructive, educa- 
tional, entertaining! Only $5.95 postpaid! 
Box 431, Midway City, Calif 9265S 

SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 WestTo" Code™ 
Drive. Riverside, California 92501. Parallel 
to Riverside Freeway- Phone 686-3956. 
Come in and browse; jewelry mountings, 
chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, rough ma- 
terial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
tectors, maps , rack, and bottle books, 

POCKET GOLD, $2. Placer gold, S 2. Gold dust, 
$1. Attractively displayed. Postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee. Lester Lea, Box 237D, Mt. 
Shasta, California 96067. 



• ]NDIAN GOODS 

FINE RESERVATION-MADE" Navajo, Zuni, Hop! 
[ewelry. Old pawn and Kachina dolls. Navajo 
rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo blankets and 
vests, potrery. Kaibab moccasins. A collector's 
paradise! Open daily 10 ta 5:30, closed Mon- 
days. Buffalo Trading Post, Highway 18, 
P.O_Box 697, A pple Vall ey, Calif. 92307 . 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squow boots. Collector's 
items. Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., Eait 
Woodland Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance to; Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. Classified 
rates are 25c per word, $5 minimum 
per insertion. 
DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS tS 1 0TH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE. 



• INDIAN GOODS 

CEDAR CITY, UTAH. Stop at "The Indian House" 
— 121 North Main Street, for authentic In- 
dian jewelry, rugs, baskets, moccasins, sou- 
venirs, 



• JEWELRY 

JADE BAND RINGS (green) lowest price everl 
Love and good fortune. Send $3.00. Gem 
World, Box 1 43D, Nester, Calif. 92053, 



• MAPS 

"THE ROA6 MAP TO California Pioneer Towns, 
Ghost Towns, and Mining Camps" — over 
400 places with index classifying and de- 
scribing town or site. Folded or rolled, $2,95. 
"The Road Map to Lost Mines ond Buried 
Treasures of California" — 127 locations with 
text providing best availahle clues. Folded 
only. S4.00. California residents add 5% 
sales tax. Both maps for $6.50. Varna En- 
terprises, P. O. Box 2216, Dept. A, Van 
Nuys. Caiif. 9140-3 

SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps — San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small SI, large 
$2; San Diego $1 .25, Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25, 
other California counties $1.25 each, Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 5 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mopped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 

OVERVIEW OF MOJAVE Desert Map, new two- 
color 22x35-inch map on tapo base. Features 
Ghost Towns, Mining Camps, Historic Trails 
and Routes, Abandoned Railroads, Indian 
Sites, Geology and Special Back Country to 
Explore. Price; $3.00 folded, $3.25 rolled. 
Desert Enterprises, Box 286-D, Ontario, Calif, 
91764, 

CALIFORNIA DESERT and mountain 15' topo- 
graphic maps on microfilm. Ideal for hikers, 
back-packers, and group presentations. 50c 
each. Free brochure; John C. Stevenson, Box 

1 263, Chula Vist a, Californ ia 92012. 

50 TURQUOISE DEPOSITS in Nevada, 11" x 17" 
map, $1,25. Send to: H & B Research, P. O. 
Box 127, Cucamonga, California 91730, 

BAJA ROAD MAP in color, 1 2 '/, x 23 , folded^ 
$2.50. Shows roads, airports, missions, cities, 
towns, ranches. California residents include 
5% sales lax. Map Centre, 935 E Street, San 
Die go, Calif. 9 21 01. 



• MINING 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only $5,00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Ingle- 
wood Ave,, Inglewood, California 90301. 

ASSAYS; GOLD and silver, $3.00. Gold, silver^ 
lead and copper — combined assay — $4,00. 
Spectograph, $5.00, Utah Assaying Co., Box 
146, Wendover, Utah 84083. 



• OLD COINS, S TAMPS 

RARE 1 B78 CC Dollar $5.00. P, O or S mint 
$3.00 each. Illustrated 65 page Catalogue 
of coins, 50c. N. Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 841 1 0. 



• REAL ESTATE 

LANDI EASY TERMS less- then bank rotes. North- 
west Timbered Acreages' as low as $950 total 
price. 5-10-20-40 acre;. For people who 
love the land — a tract cf Recreation Land to 
have For your very own! In Northern Idaho, 
Northeastern Washington and Western Mon- 
tana. In the heart of lakes and big game 
country. All covered with growing timber. Ac- 
cess and Title insurance with each tract. This 
is select land with natural beauty, recrea- 
tional and investment values. Plan for the 
future and retirement recreation. We have 
tracts- of many types and sizes from which 
to choose, including beautiful Northwest 
Waterfront property. Your inspection is wel- 
comed. Write us for free list, maps and com- 
plete information. Write to: Dept 3C, Re- 
forestation, Inc., P. O. Box 106, Opportunity 
Station, Spokane, Wash. 92.214. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS— low as $1 acre. Mil- 
lions acres! Far exclusive copyrighted report — 
plus "Land Opportunity Digest" listing lands 
available throughout U.S., send $1 . Satis- 
faction guaranteed! Land Disposal, Box 9091- 
S9G, Wa sh ington, D.C 2 0023. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLIC LAND (400,000,000 
acres) in -25 states. Low as St.Q'O acre. 1970 
report. Details SI. 00. Land Information, 
422DM Washington Building, Washington 
D.C 20005. 



• TRAVEL 

AMERICA BY CAR, 170,000 word book lists 
scenic roods, sights. bes~ places to eat and 
stay. Discover (his great country by car. 
S2.95 from JMT Enterprises, Box 573-D, 
Middetown, New Jersey 07748. 

"AMERICA BY CAR" tells you what to see and 
where to go in every earner of the U.S. 
Lists scenic roads, important sights, best 
places ro eot and stay. This big book — 
170,000 words — is as Icrge as three novels! 
Discover this great country by car. #HP-20T, 
only $3.00. Available G S, T Mail Order 
Sales, 1772 Post Drive, H.E., Belmont, Michi- 
gan 49306. 

WHERE TO RETIRE OR VACATION, Where- casts 
are low! Norman Ford's 100,000 word book, 
"Off-the-Beaten-Path" covers hundreds of 
world Paradises. Only SI. 50. Caliiornia resi- 
dents include 5 % tax. Fmber Enterprises. 
Box D7, 10530 Encmo Ave., Granada Hills, 
California 913^4. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 

GOLDAK Treasure Locators — Pleasure and profit 
in a hobby yau'H enjoy. Find coins, relics, 
gold, silver. Charge on Bankamericord. Gol- 
dak, Dept. DM, 11 01 -A Airway, Glendale. 
California 91201. 

MEMBERSHIP IN the oldest prospecting, treasure 
hunting organization is now open. Write 10 
United Prospectors Inc., for applications. 5665 
Park Crest Drive, San Jose, Calif, 95118. 

WHITE'S GOLDMASTER MetaTMineral detectors. 
Sales and rentals. IRental applies on pur- 
chase!. Discount for cash. Bookman, 622 
Orange, Redlands, California 92373. Phone 
793-61 12, 10 a.m. — 5 p.m. Closed Tuesdays. 

GHOST TOWN EXPLORERS; Over 400 Mother 
Lode locations in "Cnlifonia Pioneer Towns,' 
$2.50 postpaid. Goldhug, Box 588-0, Alamo, 
Colif. 9 4507. 

FREE TREASURE GUIDE! Focf-filled collectors 
edition; send 50it for postage. Also request 
free literature on ultrasensitive, professional 
Fisher Detectors. Fisher Research, Dept. D-7. 
Palo Alto, Calif ornia 94303. 

FREE 125 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lakewaod Blvd., Bellfiower, Calif 90706. 



TREASURE FINDERS 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



ROTH METAL LOCATORS— for pleasure and 
treasure. Authorized Roth dealer. Free infor- 
mation. Sonac Industries, Box DM-1202, Po- 
mono, Colif 91 766. 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations, 
Dept. 3 A, Box 793, Menlo Park, Calif. 9 4025. 

METAL DETECTORS: Detectran, Fisher, Goldak, 
Metrotech, Precision, Ray scope, Send for free 
information, Aurora Prospector Supply, 6286 
Beach Blvd., Buena Park, Calif. 90620. )714| 
521-6321 . 



SELLING MY ANTIQUE DOLLS.. A large selection, 
hard to find French, China, Wax, Parian,, 
German, Celluloid, Compositions. Send 50c 
and self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
list. Pat Schmidt, P. O. Box 2123, Fresno, 
Calif. 93719 P. m. 

GUMMED NAME AND address labels: 1000 — 
SI, 3000 — J2.25. Two week delivery. C. 
Friday, 4705 Adorn Rood, Santa Susana. 
Calif. 93063. _ 

WIN $1,000,000? Possible 
Government Oil Lottery 



FREE CATALOG EXANIMO— a name you can 
trust. Detectors, prospecting, treasure-hunting 
equipment, sporting goods. Exanfmo, Sequndo 
2, Colorado 31 07 ._ 

TREASURE- METAL and mineral locators. Free 24 
page booklet. GeoFinder Co., Box 37, Lake- 
wood, Calif. 90714. 

GOLD, SILVER, RELICS! Located with powerful 
Detectron Metal Detectors. Free information. 
Terms. Detectron, Dept. D-7, Box 243, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 91778. 



little-known 
Odds better than 
sweepstokes. Complete report $ 1 .00. Conti- 
nental, Box 9091 -D2, Washington, D.C. 

20003. _____ 

NEED CAMPSITE, California preferred, for re- 
sponsible Scout fraop. One week in August 
(reasonable rates}. Write: Troop 313, 10205 
B olton, Montciair, Calif. 91 763. 

TERRA COTTA WIND CHIME (9 mission bells] 
$3.98 ppd. Also in bisque-red, blue, yellow, 
orange, green or mixed. Refund if not 
pleased. San Clemente Sales, 212 W. Valen- 
cia, San Clemente, Calif. 92672. 



STILL Survival Kit 



■ 40 IN.OIA- 

- PLASTIC 



STRAW- 




L1HER 
[POLLUTANTS) 



WATER 
DROPS 



A Reusable kit for Survival and a 
Fascinating Experiment for the Young 
Scientist. Easy to install and operate. 

Complete Kit $2.49 

Send Check or Money Order plus 25c postage to: 

DESERT MAGAZINE 

Palm Dewrt, California 92160 
California residents add 12c sales tax 



SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 



7-0 



□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 



□ RENEW MT PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



NAME _______ _____ 

ADDRESS . ZIP CODE. 

□ SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 



NAME 

ADDRESS 



NAME 

ADDRESS. 



Sign Gift Card: "From 

One Year $5.00 Two Years $9.50 Three Years $13.00 

(Or 2 One Years) (Or Three One Years] 

□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED □ BILL ME LATER 

□ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE HANDSOME EROWN VINYL BINDER FOR $3.50 

[includes tax and postage! 

Date Binder(s) with Yeor]s] _ □ Undated 

— — — 
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A si; REN III PITY OV writing Woman's 
Viewpoint is the mail I receive 
from you readers. A note from Mrs. Vir- 
gie Macartney* of Lee Vining, California, 
was a double treat because she made her 
own stationery using pressed flowers. I" 
asked Mrs, Macartney if she would share 
the "recipe" and she graciously agreed. 

The stationery looks similar to parch- 
ment paper with pressed flowers and 
greenery imbedded between two layers 
of paper. Imagine making a box ol" sta- 
tionery for only pennies! 

MATERIALS NEEDED 
tissue paper waxed paper 

white glue small brush 

pressed flowers, leaves and grasses 
glitter (optional) 

1. Tear off a sheet of waxed paper 
slightly larger than the tissue paper. 

2. Dilute glue- one part glue to one 
part water. 

3. Arrange flower at right- hand comer 
of wax paper. 

4. Cover with a single thickness of 
tissue. 

■i. Carefully brush ami pat glue on tis- 
sue until saturated. 

(7. Sprinkle glitter on wet tissue if de- 
sired. 

7. Allow to dry g to 10 hours, and 
ilnen seal with an iron set for wool. 

.S. Cut into note-sized paper. Edges 
may be frayed by tearing across a ruler. 
Or edges may be cut with pinking 
shears. (Virgie has scissors that cut in 
tiny scallops. ) 



9. Fold paper in half and insert a 
sheet of writing paper. 
10. Make or buy envelopes, 

1 especially like her suggestion for 
using four- leaf clovers on get- well cards. 
If your clover has only three leaves, doc- 
tor it up by adding a fourth leaf; it won't 
even show. 

Remember this idea for later. Fern 
make adorable pine trees on holiday 
nolepaper. Use the tip of the fern for 
a large tree and the small leaflets for 
tiny trees marching up a hill. A sprinkle 
ul red glitter adds a Christmasy touch. 

The cards can be varied by using 
co lured tissue paper. My favorite card, 
ol" the bakers dozen Mrs. Macartney 
sent, has three yellow and purple violas 
pressed under pale yellow tissue. Another 
beautiful card used orange tissue and sil- 
very green grass from the entrance of 

-Semite. 




The parchment looking paper can be 
used for invitations, bookmarkers, scrap- 
book covers, wrapping paper, and to dec- 
orate small boxes. The variations and 
uses for Mrs, Macartney's paper are 



Here are two 
to try this summer. 

BARBECUED STEAKS OR 
SPARE RIBS 

2 cups catsup 

l/ 7 cup vinegar 

i tablespoon lemon juice 

1 teaspoon salt 

1/3 cup brown sugar 
l/j teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

1 tablespoon soy sauce 

1 tablespoon vegetable oil 
Mix ingredients in a large container. 
Add steaks or ribs, making sure the 
meat is covered with the sauce. Marinate 
in refrigerator for several hours or 



longer. When ready to travel transfer 
the meat and some sauce to a heavy 
plastic bag. Remove extra air from the 
bag and sea] with a rubber band. Keep 
meat cool in ice chest until ready to 
tiu>k. Barbecue to individual taste. 
(Fresh meat is hard to keep when trav- 
eling but marinated meat will keep for 
five tn seven days.) 

Mrs. Karen Ryoberg, 
Citrus Heights, Call if. 

HAMBURGER AND CABBAGE 

SKII.I.ET DINNER 
Brown one pound hamburger, add 
one can pork and beans, one can kid- 
ney beans, (drained). Stir in (/, cup 
water, two teaspoons each prepared 
mustard and vinegar, and one package 
dried onion soup mix. Bake in heavy 
covered skillet on top of stove. 

Ellen E. Pope, 
Bowman, North Dakota. 

How would you like a recipe for a re- 
freshing and delicious drink? 

ICED FRUIT DRINK 

Mix 1 cup sugar, U/ 2 cup boiling 
water. Stir until sugar is dissolved. Cool. 

Add I small can frozen orange juice 
(diluted). 1 small can frozen lemon- 
ade ( diluted ) , t large banana (osterized ) . 

Mix all ingredients well and freeze to 
a slush. 

To serve: bill glasses with slush and 
add 7 Up. Makes one gallon. 

Do any of you readers have a recipe 
using wild berries, fruits or herbs? 
Send it in! I hope the September issue 
i an be filled with recipes using nature's 
harvest. It would be such fun to try 
cactus candy, currant pic, gooseberry 
jam or mint tea. Where are the old- 
fashioned recipes that use the natural 
vegetation of the West? □ 



Keene Dredges and Drywashers 
Prospectors Equipment 
Whites Metal Locators — Sale or Rental 

New wall mop showing nil known Gold 
deposits in Arizona, overlaid on current 
State Highway Dept. map, $2.00 plus 25c 
postage ond handling. 
Arizona residents include 4% state tax. 
Bank Ameri cord and Master Charge accepted. 
Convenient budget terms available. 
TIB E. Roosevelt, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Phone (602) 252-4770 



' ' ' 

Editair 

Utttrt tnjuMl'mg oi»w«ri mult Include 
ttampvd »lf-addr«n*d •nwlop*. 



Grave Ghouls . . . 

Rel.uo i- tu ilit 1'uhhs lei i feist nl M.u . 

•m on dowen^im "i toro&aoftes, Wtuk is Sit 

other .ItllliiU l-UH il.lStl 10 lll'llit III tin- 

A-p I'i I . *W DiMW jii ilttiiifi hv Ronald Miller 
mi the Virginia Dak numni: district (Call 
fornia's Sao fernafid.iit" ( nuntj i states 

'The mill nthe* Inn i' it IIUHI lett .it Nev. 
[Sal« lies in the s.in.h cemetery. Ii is small 
and heart-shaped and mat)* nl marble It heirs 
the insiripiHin: Cad I' inn of Rercy J. am: 
Adalinc IV ,\ht abt t >i i I I'io i in I. hi 
II. I'tii i BAKV 

This ct.ue has k-^ihiK been dug up .in-' 
I lie tombstone ir.ukul ,t.pa I in get the iniitfip 
tion t.tiL nt iIk: (jttanite I wish mm I had 

lakcn ,i pnluti di this in Send >nu lint i'i 
made ntt mi sit k ,i ill disgusted I |usl , IimL.-.I 
up and left ilit .mi writ a silent prayti iw 
behalf nt thv misj!»»dfel p'.-iMit^ who justified 

iheir .annus iii ilieuiscl>es. 

Oud hi-lp .ill nt us It Ins 1 1 inc i nu<_->. 'IV 
only answer is to gel iiiMiliul. be aleri and it 

P« M* SOSBWBthirtp llki tills going mi. gel ,1 

litLtisi- number .uhl icpnri ii tu tin. authorities 
|IM oshon\ 
Knscmead. ( aliftirttid 
Mff«r> Soh: th-i.tl r.mddliw fi />.*/ t u»u&l>. 
'•»( J.-Hcr.ui»u x'-.n 1 1 /ji jWi, i(/,vcA »;/. 
i&iwi " //'i iiicn.ni, cailll-it he I'lhr.tltd, 
P. in/ Mit&t&x, will I'.n SiOO.00 REil fRT) 
l" I ht jnru,n in i an /:>>/:.; inl,-ri>i\iti<<i; irlncl- 
U.iJ< i/it if ,m.l n.iirkiioii af x r.m 
rnkhitrs. 

Future Generations . , , 

I lust read tin- arlulc 7 Hi fi ffMT Dc n>7 
hi Al Pearce :n I In- April, 3$ (Ssue and found 
it \i-rv enlightening. I'm miry I i.in't offer 
iiny new ideas hut I will send along .i rfc« 
comments. 

We rnefVW) to the desert hist year from tin. 
San Bernardino area and were- looking fur 
wii ri I to exploring mieik ol the nit mad umii- 
'n. We beard a bunt thi 1 reporl I nun f I if 
Bureau nt Laird Management mid hkt- other 
peCpe assumed thty we« u am inn m i lnsc 
.ill hiuk artus. 

Wc have seen snmt "i ifie dan\aj$e and 
litter iaiiM.-d hy the th»Ufthf!.es^ puhit'C Wi 



li.ui- alsn wen nine wild areas taken over 
hi' iiiM-stiir.s al one kind or unother. 

We do need more recreation areas so peo- 
ple li.ne somewhere to £g| away lo. hut they 
should i lose soini ilesert areas as they huve 
made wilderness ureas m other parts ot the 
s ale If someone doesn't do something soon. 

i rn 1 1 generations will have to look at pictures 
io see uhai this beautiful desert was meant to 
look hki 

We thornuuhh enjoy iiuif magavtine: from 
oner io uner. and look forward to reietviug 

ii i. ii Ii month. 

SHlKUiY /.I I i; :<\l: Silli 

blvdn ( aldotnia. 



Church Identity . . . 

I am enclosing a piiture nt an India is- 

~- 1 ■ ■ 1 1 rhurch taken some miles si nitliwest of 
Bhoenix After driving aluiig a deserted desert 
mad we weie surprised to mine upon this 
wr\ beautiful while diunh imlnsed hy a 
fence ami locked gate. 




\\ e heheu- tin mountains in the distance 
are the Sierra h.strell.i. and it louKI he the 

(iila Indian KeSe^vatiOn. I would appreciate 
it it. perhaps, the Desert Magazine stall 
touU locate and name tins loftefy church, or 

I ml sometliin.e, eoncernin,i; it. 

MKS JOHN T. \[ I'I 'I'FK, 
Kenmore. New Vork 
hlitm'i Note; II \ t -uld no! iiatlc this 
iblkfch in »"> i'Ver, C"iiU j reader help'/ 



Rocks Needed . . . 

I am a new leaeher m a small rur.d sihuol 
district in the San Joaquin Valley. Next year 

I ; ni going io he teachthg an Earth Science 
course and I am in need of rink and mineral 
specimens In supplement niv own CollectltJO. 
These would he used in :he ilassroom to help 
instill in our ihildreit a knowledge of ihe 
wonder of roeks and an appreciation ul I he 
great desert resource dial we ha\e in ihe 

southwestern pan of the United Slates, 
i vyould greatly api^reiiaie auythirtg you 

i an do lor me and if you tan print an appeal 
in Desert I would be very happy. Please ad- 
dress all replies to: NX'.iller S Bowser, lylj 
Bernard St,, Kakersf ield, (alilornia 'J.iill'i, 



Calendar of 
Western Events 

Thh column h it public lefPrtt 
and I hew h jSta tfa#$S for li ilin R 
your [ veil! or mcclirt,^ — id take 
Mvmtg&% >'l the apace by \cnd- 
in ti'Ui- dinniuticemenl. Hoteercr, 
iee must receive the information 
al leail Urn W&Mthl PtfOt t<> the 
Steffi, Be certain to lutnhh enm- 

lli\i; 20, AI.L-TRIBES INDIAN DAY. 
Bluff. Trail. Old Navnjn tarries, horse racing, 
fry brend anil boss- mid arrow contests. Com- 
petitive Indian danrint:. 

It'Nt: Jo & 21. HARBHD WIRE SHOW, 
seiond annual cnnvenlion of the California 
Burbed Wire Col lectors Association. Ncirdhoff 
High School. Ojai, Calif. Exhibits of barbed 
wire, feni-ini; tools and related items. Ad- 
mission free 

I I'M! ii & 21. BA'ITLh MOL'NTATN 
ROCK AND QBM SHOW, Battle Mountain, 
Nevada. Displays of ,i;ems. Indian arlifact.s. 
hollies, sea .shells. Wittte Doris Wilson. Box 
PSft liallle Mountain. Nevada, 

Jl'I.V 1-s. PORT Hi; F.N EMI; HARBOR 
DAYS CELEBRATION, Port Hueaeme, Calif. 

Parades, larnival, boat displays and rides, 

JULY <-<,, FIFSTA DP ( At.TOS & St CCT- 
I.PN"1"PS SHOW, Los Angeles Slale and Coim- 
ti Arboretum, i(H N, Baldwin. Areadia. Calif. 
Sponsored hy the (".amis and Suivulem Society 
nt Aineriiii. Admission free. 

Jl'LV i. JARHlIXiE C.HCCK WACiON ^ 
DANr;p. [aihidf;e. Nevada, to raise- funds for 
rrsiniaiion of Nevniki landmark. 

JCIA' I ft. % A I.I. INDIAN POW WOW, 
Pu#mt, Ari/ona. Imliaus trom ihrou^hout 
die Suuilmest sla,t;e dantes. roileos and sell 
their pSiftS. Wrue Chamher of t ommene 
Plagstaff. An/on, i HOIK) I. 

Il'l-Y si . ArOPST 2. APPLE VAI.!.i:V 
POW WOW. Apple Valley, f alifnrnia . In 
dian Li-afimanslnp. ceremonial dames, ami 
larious thorouKhhred horse shows. Wnie 
< hainher of f ommene. 

ALCil'S'E I'J, : : : I I I HLSTA. Sani.i Bai 
hara. {.alifnrnia. Opening of four-dav annual 
■Old Spanish Days." 

AUGUST Is ■ t«, INTPlv-'PRIBAL < I k!. 
MONIAL. Gallup, New Mexieo Ahuut =■(! 
different tribes p.irtieipate in rodeos, parades, 
dames am! oiher performances, Aris and crafts 
for sale. Write I nier-'I'ribal Indian Ceremon- 
ial Association. Box 102'J. {.iallup. New Me* 
no f^siH. 



EXPLORE THE GRAND CANYON 

MAGNIFICENT SCENERY, THRILLING RAPIDS 




Think you've seen the Grand Can- 
yon? Not until you have taken the 
river trip with HATCH. Over 300 
miles through rapids and calm 
water. Seldom seen areas of the 
magnificent Grand Canyon. Don't 
miss this one— it's the Granddaddy 
of all river trips. Other trips: Sal- 
mon, Middle Fork, Green, (Colo.), 
Cataract, Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, Yampa River- 

PIONEERS OF RIVER RUNNING 
OVER 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Group rates available on request. 




Expeditions are scheduled every two weeks 
from March thru Oct. Call; (801) 789-3813 



DON & TED HATCH 
I 411 EAST 2nd NORTH VERNAL, UTAH 84078 

I 
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NAME 



(please print) 



Address 
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State 
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